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BARBARA 


CHAPTER  I. 

PLACE. 

A  LONELY  land,  a  heathery  plateau  among  the  hill- 
tops, swept  by  the  winds  that  blow  over  the  Atlantic  ; 
steeped  in  salt  spray,  and  made  barren  by  the  bitter 
breath  of  the  sea  ;  yet  not  all  barren,  for  the  short 
grass  is  soft  and  sweet,  fairy-like  ferns  grow  in  every 
crevice  of  the  stony  banks,  and  the  warm  purple  of 
blossoming  heath  relieves  the  cold  gray  of  the 
granite,  which  breaks  through  the  soil  like  a  flower. 
These  are  the  great  Gorse  Moors  which  stretch  wide 
across  the  land  down  to  Lanivet,  near  Bodmin.  Far 
off,  like  couchant  lions,  appear  the  dark  forms  of 
the  two  Cornish  hills.  Rough  Tor  and  Brown  Willy. 
One  sees  them  from  every  side,  at  every  turn,  as  one 
faces  westward.     Looking  back  to  the  east,  and  to 
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civilisation,  the  white  walls  of  Dartmoor  prison 
glimmer  faintly  in  the  far  distance,  on  a  moorland 
waste  that  looks  like  a  valley  when  surveyed  from 
this  mightier  land. 

It  seems  like  a  bit  of  some  grand  old  world 
where  giants  may  have  lived  and  flourished.  There 
is  a  spaciousness,  an  airiness,  unknown  in  a  pastoral 
country  hemmed  in  by  hedgerows  and  dotted  with 
the  dwellings  of  humanity.  Here  you  may  drive 
for  miles  without  passing  a  human  habitation.  Even 
those  open  stretches  of  land  redeemed  from  barren- 
ness to  the  uses  of  agriculture  have  a  wild  un- 
tenanted look.  One  sees  no  labourer  at  work.  All 
is  silence  and  loneliness.  No  voice  save  the  ever- 
lasting voices  of  Nature  :  the  hum  of  the  bee  among 
the  heather ;  ocean's  mighty  diapason  dwindling  to 
a  murmur  in  the  sunny  distance;  the  cry  of  the  sea- 
gull ;  the  melodious  rapture  of  the  lark. 

Upon  this  Cornish  moorland,  within  a  day's  walk 
of  the  great  brown  tors,  stood  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Penruths,  the  house  in  which  Penruths  had 
been  born  into  this  world,  and  lived  and  died,  for 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years.     Penruths 
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had  owned  the  land  ever  since  the  days  of  King 
Stephen,  and  had  worn  out  more  than  one  substan- 
tial mansion  in  the  course  of  their  holding.  The 
present  house  had  been  built  in  1650  ;  but  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  older  date,  for  architectural 
innovations  were  slow  to  travel  so  far  west.  The 
mansion  had  been  known  as  New  Place  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so,  which  name  had  gradually  lapsed 
into  Place,  by  which  brief  appellation  Mr.  Penruth's 
house  was  now  called,  from  Launcestou  to  St.  Co- 
lumb,  or  wherever  the  name  of  Penruth  was  known. 
The  house  looked  as  old  as  the  Tudor s.  Its 
original  splendour,  which  consisted  in  a  stony  so- 
lidity and  grandeur  of  size  and  outline,  had  not 
been  enhanced  by  modern  improvement.  The  Pen- 
ruths  had  altered  nothing;  for  alterations  are  costly, 
and  a  turn  for  hoarding  had  been  hereditary  in  that 
ancient  and  respectable  race.  The  furniture  was  as 
old  as  the  Stuarts,  save  for  some  handsome  addi- 
tions of  carved  black  wood,  and  a  brace  of  Japanese 
cabinets,  which  an  adventurous  Penruth  had  brought 
home  from  India.  The  state-rooms  were  dark  and 
gloomy,    spacious,   but    not   lofty.      The   homelier 
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living-rooms  were  small  and  stuffy.  A  good  many 
of  the  windows  were  made  not  to  open  at  all,  and  in 
those  which  were  intended  to  admit  air  a  single  lat- 
tice was  the  only  opening.  But  to  counterbalance 
such  small  objections  as  closeness  and  gloom  there 
were  richly-moulded  ceilings,  embossed  with  the 
Penruth  arms  ;  a  noble  old  staircase  ;  a  long  narrow 
ballroom  in  the  roof,  wherein  nobody  had  ever  danced 
within  the  memory  of  man ;  and  a  picture-gallery, 
where  two  lines  of  portraits,  staring  at  each  other 
with  a  perpetual  stony  stare,  told  how  grim  a  race 
the  Penruths  had  been  from  a  period  coeval  with  the 
invention  of  oil-painting. 

The  house  lay  far  off  the  narrow  coach-road, 
which  went  undulating  across  the  hills  to  St.  Columb. 
There  was  a  lodge  by  the  roadside,  which  served  as 
a  habitation  for  Mr.  Penruth's  solitary  gardener; 
then  came  a  plantation  of  oak  and  Scotch  fir ;  then 
a  stretch  of  pasture,  with  a  carriage-road  across  it — 
pasture  which  might,  if  one  were  ambitiously  minded, 
be  called  a  park;  and  then,  separated  from  this 
grazing-land  by  a  sunk  fence,  came  the  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  which  were  beautiful  exceedingly ;  for 
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here,  screened  by  a  belt  of  fir  and  tamarisk  from  the 
pitiless  salt-sea  winds,  there  bloomed  such  flowers 
as  thrive  abundantly  in  this  western  world — rose 
and  myrtle,  jasmine  and  magnolia,  woodbine  and 
clematis,  fuchsia  and  hydrangea. 

Miss  Penruth  had  a  taste  for  horticulture,  and 
prided  herself  in  a  collection  of  irreproachable  dah- 
lias ;  but,  even  in  this  feminine  hobby,  she  was  no 
enthusiast.  She  was  severely  matter-of-fact  in  her 
views  of  this  lower  world,  but  had  large  ideas  as  to 
the  world  above,  where  she  believed  that  all  things 
denied  her  on  earth  were  to  be  awarded  to  her  in 
liberal  measure  as  the  just  recompense  of  her  virtues 
here  below.  She  looked  at  life  from  a  spiritual 
standpoint,  talked  of  herself  and  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures as  '  worms,'  and  referred  continually  to  the 
hereafter  where  she  and  the  chosen  few  who  took 
her  for  their  model  were  to  have  everything  their 
own  way.  Yet  she  was  not  without  distinctly  hu- 
man weaknesses.  She  had  begun  life  as  a  beauty, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  few  families  scattered 
wide  apart  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  wild 
open  country,  who  constituted  her  own  particular 
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world.  She  had  been  several  times  on  the  brink, 
or  had  fancied  herself  on  the  brink,  of  matrimony  ; 
but  her  ventures  in  this  line  had  not  been  fortunate. 
She  had  affected  long  engagements,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  exhausted  in  small  attentions 
and  the  monotonous  meandering  of  a  rural  courtship 
that  stock  of  affection  which  should  have  sufficed  for 
married  life.  One  lover  had  grown  tired  of  his 
bonds,  and  had  jilted  Miss  Penruth  of  Place  to 
marry  a  chubby-cheeked  lassie  from  Camelot,  whose 
father  was  parish  doctor.  x\nother  had  taken  to 
strong  drinks,  from  very  weariness  of  soul,  and  had 
gone  altogether  to  the  bad  after  Miss  Penruth' s  wed- 
ding-clothes had  been  bought.  The  wedding-clothes 
were  folded  and  put  away  in  huge  camphor  chests 
and  lavender-scented  drawers,  where  Miss  Penruth 
sometimes  gratified  herself  by  a  leisurely  survey  of 
those  garments,  shaking  out  the  silken  skirts,  re- 
folding the  delicate  muslins,  sighing  over  them 
gently  as  she  put  them  away. 

'  Ah,  I  shall  wear  my  wedding-gown  by  and  by,' 
she  told  herself. 

These  tender  disappointments,  though  all  to  be 
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largely  compensated  in  a  better  world,  had  not  been 
without  their  effect  upon  Priscilla  Penruth's  temper. 
She  took  an  equably  sour  view  of  life  in  general, 
despised  the  frivolity  of  her  sex,  and  had  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  every  one — 
especially  every  woman — who  was  not  so  pious  as 
herself. 

Miss  Penruth  was  now  nine-and-thirty  years  of 
age.  She  had  dismissed  the  last  of  her  lovers  with 
a  fretful  sense  of  disappointment,  but  with  no  real 
grief;  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  die  un- 
mated.  She  had  essayed  various  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, and  had  found  them  all  wanting.  She  had 
tried  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  leaden  casket,  and 
had  discovered  emptiness  in  all.  Her  lover  of  good 
old  family  and  independent  means,  her  rising  young 
doctor,  her  penniless  curate,  had  all  been  failures. 
Her  Pharisaical  piety  and  over-weening  self-esteem 
had  worn  them  out  one  by  one ;  but  she  saw  in  their 
defection  only  the  evidence  of  their  own  unworthi- 
ness. 

She  had  never  been  really  desirous  of  changing 
her  condition.     As  Miss  Penruth  of  Place  she  pos- 
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sessed  all  she  cared  for.  She  had  inherited  a  fortune 
from  her  mother,  and  had  grown  to  womanhood  with 
a  very  definite  idea  of  her  own  importance.  She  was 
fond  of  money,  and,  though  she  did  not  dislike 
spending  it  upon  herself,  would  have  objected  to  see 
it  squandered  by  a  husband  or  frittered  away  upon 
children.  In  her  brother's  house  she  spent  hardly 
anything,  save  on  dress  and  on  certain  small  cha- 
rities— beneficences  which  maintained  her  dignity  as 
a  Lady  Bountiful  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  She  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  funded  capital  increase 
year  by  year.  On  the  whole  she  was  not  sorry  to 
have  escaped  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  matri- 
mony ;  but  the  emotions  and  agitations  of  so  many 
courtships,  all  ending  dolorously,  had  left  an  abiding 
sourness  in  her  temper  and  disposition,  together  with 
a  languorous  manner,  as  of  one  who  considered  life 
hardly  worth  living. 

Miss  Penruth  received  the  news  of  her  brother's 
marriage  with  deepest  indignation.  That  Yyvyan 
should  marry  a  girl  of  twenty,  whom  he  had  known 
only  for  a  few  months,  and  of  whose  family  and  sur- 
roundings he  gave  the  very  briefest  account,   and 
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that  he  should  do  this  thino^  without  askinor  her 
advice  about  it,  was  an  unpardonable  offence.  She 
and  everybody  else  who  knew  him  had  decided  that 
he  was  to  end  his  days  as  a  bachelor.  His  younger 
brother,  Mark,  would  doubtless  do  the  same,  since 
he  had  passed  his  thirty- sixth  birthday  without  a 
thought  of  matrimony.  The  estate  would  go  to  a 
distant  cousin  on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  a  man 
of  inferior  status,  but  whose  religious  opinions  Miss 
Penruth  knew  to  be  of  the  exact  shade  of  her  own. 
She  had  sounded  him  some  years  before  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Gorham  controvers}',  and  had  found 
him  orthodox  to  the  core.  And  in  the  mean  time 
Priscilla  would  hold  undisturbed  sway  at  Place,  and 
everything  would  go  on  as  it  had  gone  on  since  her 
mother's  death,  just  eighteen  years  ago. 

Thus  it  was  that  Miss  Penruth's  feelings,  as  she 
paced  the  broad  gravel-walk  in  front  of  the  house  on 
a  sunny  July  evening,  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
bride  and  bridegroom,  were  by  no  means  of  an  envi- 
able character. 

They  were  coming  in  a  post-chaise  from  Laun- 
ceston,  where  the  North  Cornwall  coach  was  to  de- 
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posit  tliem,  and  they  were  expected  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock.  The  evening  was  lovely,  and  float- 
ing over  hill  and  heather  in  the  soft  clear  air  Miss 
Penruth  heard  the  faint  sound  of  distant  joy-bells. 
They  were  ringing  a  merry  peal  in  the  old  tower  of 
Treglith  Church,  far  away  across  the  common. 

'  That  must  be  Mark's  officiousness,'  thought 
Priscilla.  '  Why  joy-bells  ?  My  brother  has  mar- 
ried a  nobody,  and  the  less  fuss  there  is  about  his 
marriage  the  better  for  all  of  us.  There  will  be  talk 
enough  in  the  county.' 

She  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  pausing  every 
now  and  then  to  look  across  the  wide  stretch  of 
pasture  to  the  furthest  curve  of  the  white  carriage- 
road,  round  which  the  post-chaise  must  appear  pre- 
sently. She  had  dressed  herself  in  her  handsomest 
silk  gown,  and  had  decorated  herself  with  jewelry  of 
a  substantial  rather  than  an  elegant  order — a  mas- 
sive gold  chain,  cameo  earrings,  brooch,  and  bracelet. 
She  had  none  of  her  brother's  carelessness  about 
costume,  and  thought  it  her  duty  to  adorn  her  hand- 
some person  lest  the  young  wife  should  crow  over 
her  middle-aged  sister-in-law. 
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'I  am  not  going  to  be  trampled  upon,'  Miss 
Penruth  said  to  herself. 

Undoubtedly  she  had  been  handsome,  and  was 
handsome  still,  but  her  beauty  was  not  of  a  melting 
or  even  a  pleasing  kind.  Her  forehead  was  high 
and  narrow,  her  nose  aquiline,  her  eyes  large  and 
cold  and  gray,  eyes  that  seemed  made  to  scan  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  humanity  with  a  clear 
cruel  stare.  Miss  Penruth's  mouth  was  her  worst 
feature.  Cruelty  was  written  on  the  thin  lips, 
stretching  wide  over  teeth  which  were  happily  white 
and  regular.  Given  a  savage  set  of  teeth,  and  this 
one  feature  would  have  made  the  lady  a  Gorgon. 
Tall  and  erect  in  figure,  dignified  in  her  walk,  Miss 
Penruth  was  a  person  to  be  respected  even  by  those 
who  least  admired  her. 

The  honeymoon  had  been  prolonged  far  beyond 
Mr.  Penruth's  original  intention,  for  in  Paris  the 
bride  had  fallen  desperately  ill  of  a  fever — so  ill  that 
first  her  life  and  afterwards  her  reason  had  been  in 
danger ;  and  when  she  was  well  enough  to  be  moved 
her  husband  had  taken  her  on  to  Switzerland,  in  the 
hope  that  mountain  air  would  bring  back  youth  and 
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freshness  to  the  faded  face,  and  strength  to  the 
feeble  limbs.  He  had  made  light  of  his  wife's  ill- 
ness in  his  letters  home,  and  had  written  with  all 
the  cheerfulness  which  a  bridegroom  is  expected  to 
exhibit.  If  he  knew  already  that  his  marriage  was 
a  mistake,  he  had  taken  care  to  keep  that  knowledge 
to  himself. 

Miss  Penruth  was  beginning  to  tire  of  Nature 
and  solitude  when  a  door  in  the  ivy-covered  wall  at 
the  end  of  the  gravel-walk  opened,  and  a  man  came 
out  of  the  stable-yard  and  strolled  slowly  towards 
her.  This  was  Mark,  the  manager  at  the  slate- 
quarries,  the  youngest  of  the  Penruth  family,  a  gen- 
tleman who  took  life  easily,  as  it  was  thought,  being 
entirely  dependent  on  his  brother  both  for  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future.  To  him  Vyvyan's  marriage 
must  needs  be  a  death-blow,  as  it  reduced  his  chance 
of  inheriting  the  Penruth  estate  to  zero.  The  estate 
was  unentailed,  and  entirely  at  his  brother's  dis- 
posal. Even  if  there  were  no  issue  to  the  marriage, 
who  could  doubt  that  the  fair  young  wife  would  be 
preferred  to  the  brother  ? 

'  A  brother  counts  for  nothing,'  said  Mark,  snap- 
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ping  his  fingers  contemptuousl}',  as  he  played  with 
his  dogs  in  the  big  stable-yard. 

Mark  was  a  passionate  lover  of  horses  and  dogs, 
nay,  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  His  love  of  sport  often 
got  the  better  of  his  affection  for  the  brute  creation  ; 
but  he  loved  even  the  beasts  he  hunted,  and  he 
always  felt  a  thrill  of  pain  when  he  saw  the  hare 
winding  feebly  in  her  last  giddy  circle  as  the  yelping 
hounds  closed  round  her,  or  the  lame  stag  making 
his  last  wild  rush  for  the  blessed  refuge  of  streamlet 
or  lake. 

He  was  fond  of  ferrets  and  ratting  terriers,  but 
he  always  felt  sorry  for  the  rats.  He  had  once  kept 
a  cub-fox  in  his  bedroom  at  Place,  and  had  a  small 
menagerie  there  now  in  his  rooms  among  the  gables, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  sister,  who  asserted  her 
liking  for  animals  '  in  their  proper  place.' 

*  Yes,  Pris ;  but  your  idea  of  their  proper  place 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  or  nailed  flat  against  the 
stable-wall,  isn't  it,  now  ?'  said  Mark. 

'I  hope  I  am  not  a  cruel  person,'  replied  Miss 
Penruth,  with  her  stately  air,  *  but  I  cannot  imagine 
myself  making  a  friend  of  a  weasel.' 
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'  All,'  retorted  Mark,  *  that's  because  you  don't 
know  what  good  company  a  weasel  can  be.' 

Mark  came  sauntering  along  the  gravel-walk, 
with  his  face  to  the  rosy  western  sunlight.  He  had 
a  lazy  gait  and  a  lazy  manner,  though  he  was  said 
to  be  a  first-rate  man  of  business,  and  as  sharp  as  a 
needle  in  all  commercial  transactions.  He  was 
better-looking  than  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he 
bore  no  resemblance.  Mark  favoured  the  Carews, 
his  mother's  family.  He  had  blue  eyes,  dark  hair, 
and  regular  features ;  but  the  sloping  chin  with  a 
dimple  in  the  middle  of  it  indicated  weakness  of 
character,  and  the  blue  eyes  had  a  shifty  irresolute 
look,  and  were  not  inclined  to  meet  the  direct  gaze 
of  other  people. 

It  was  said  that  Mark  Penruth  might  have 
married  well  within  the  last  ten  years,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  certain  entanglement  into  which  he  had 
slipped  unawares  early  in  life,  the  history  whereof 
was  known  to  almost  everybody  in  the  neighbour- 
hood better  than  to  his  brother  and  sister. 

He  had  a  good  salary  for  his  services  at  the 
quarries,  and  he  had  what  Vyvyan  called  the  run  of 
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his  teeth  at  Place.  He  had  also  the  run  of  three 
or  four  horses'  teeth,  and  as  many  dogs  as  he  liked 
to  keep  in  the  roomy  old  stable-yard.  He  hunted 
regularly  as  long  as  there  was  any  hunting  to  he 
had,  hut  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  business  at  the 
quarries,  or  so  he  assured  his  brother.  Altogether 
his  life  ought  to  have  been  eminently  agreeable, 
and  yet  he  did  not  look  like  a  man  whose  mind  is 
at  ease. 

'  What  a  worried  dissatisfied  look  you  have, 
Mark !'  his  sister  said  to  him  on  this  very  evening, 
as  they  walked  up  and  down,  waiting  for  the  post- 
chaise. 

*Have  I?  Well,  that's  likely  enough.  I've 
been  a  good  deal  worried  lately.' 

*  What  can  you  have  to  be  anxious  about  ?' 

'  Plenty  of  things.  Life  is  made  up  of  worries. 
There's  that  bay  mare  I  bought  last  Christmas 
getting  groggy  in  front.  I'm  afraid  it's  navicular. 
I  gave  ninety  pounds  for  her,  and  she's  hardly  worth 
ninety  pence.' 

*  You  shouldn't  buy  so  many  horses.' 

*  How  should  I  live  in  this  gloomy  hole  without 
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horses  and  dogs?  I'm  not  like  Vyvyan ;  I've  no 
money-bags  to  gloat  over.  And  you  see,  with  all  his 
pretence  of  wisdom,  he  turns  out  to  be  a  bigger  fool 
than  I  am,  and  goes  and  marries  a  girl  of  twenty.' 

Miss  Penruth  expressed  no  opinion.  She  had 
a  calm  contempt  for  Mark,  which  prevented  her 
opening  her  mind  to  him  on  any  subject  that  she 
felt  deeply.  And  this  marriage  of  her  brother's  was 
a  theme  which  she  could  hardly  have  trusted  her- 
self to  discuss  with  any  one  yet  awhile.  She  might 
be  betrayed  into  language  unworthy  of  a  Christian. 
If  she  had  spoken  at  all,  she  must  have  spoken 
strongly. 

The  carriage  came  round  a  curve  in  the  drive, 
a  pair  of  white  horses,  a  blue-jacketed  postillion 
flogging  them  along  with  a  show  of  swiftness.  Mark 
and  Priscilla  stood  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  wide 
doorway,  waiting  the  coming  of  the  bride.  Vyvyan's 
head  was  thrust  out  of  the  window  as  the  carriage 
approached.  He  was  looking  older  and  grayer  than 
when  he  left  Cornwall,  Priscilla  thought.  He  opened 
the  door  and  jumped  out  almost  as  the  carriage 
drew  up. 
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'  How  do,  Pris  ?  how  do,  Mark  ?'  he  muttered, 
with  briefest  greeting,  turning  to  help  his  wife  to 
alight. 

Priscilla  stood  like  a  statue,  her  face  a  blank. 
Curiosity,  interest,  kindly  feeling,  there  was  none 
in  that  stony  countenance.  Mark  looked  curious 
and  eager.     He  expected  a  blaze  of  beauty. 

The  young  wife  descended  from  the  carriage  with 
hesitating  steps,  leaning  on  her  husband's  shoulder. 
Mark  recoiled  in  amazement  at  sight  of  a  pale  face 
in  which  there  was  little  beauty  save  the  glory  of 
large  gray  eyes  shadowed  by  long  dark  lashes,  and 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  white-rose  complexion. 

Barbara  gave  her  hand  to  Miss  Penruth,  who 
took  it  with  as  much  coolness  as  was  compatible 
with  taking  it  at  all.  Mark  grasped  the  thin  little 
hand  heartily. 

'Welcome  to  Penruth  Place,'  he  said,  as  he 
offered  the  bride  his  arm.  '  Shall  I  take  you  in- 
doors while  Vyvyan  sees  to  the  luggage  ?  You  are 
looking  very  tired.' 

'  She  has  been  ill,'  said  Vyvyan.  '  Paris  didn't 
agree  with  her,  and  Switzerland  didn't  agree  with 
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her.  The  first  place  was  too  noisy,  the  second  too 
quiet.     I  hope  Cornwall  will  suit  her  better.' 

'  It  is  very  grand,'  said  Barbara,  looking  far 
away  towards  the  big  brown  tors,  and  shivering  a 
little  after  her  drive  through  the  keen  moorland 
air,  '  and  very  beautiful ;  but  0,  how  lonely !' 

'  You  didn't  expect  to  find  it  like  the  Camber- 
well-road,  I  hope,'  said  her  husband. 

'No,'  she  said,  sudden  tears  welling  up  in  her 
eyes.  '  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  like  any  place  as 
well  as  I  liked  the  Camberwell-road.' 

*  That's  a  queer  idea  of  rustic  beauty  or  town 
splendour,'  grumbled  Vyvyan.  '  Take  her  indoors, 
Mark.  She's  tired  after  her  journey.  And  you  can 
show  her  our  rooms,  Priscilla.  I  hope  you've 
smartened  them  up  a  bit.' 

*  You  sent  me  no  instructions.' 

*  I  didn't  think  it  necessary.  Your  own  instinct 
ought  to  have  been  enough.' 

*I  could  not  presume  to  anticipate  Mrs.  Pen- 
ruth's  taste,'  answered  Priscilla  stiffly. 

Barbara  looked  at  her  hopelessly,  seeing  that 
here  was  an  enemy  where  she  might  have  expected 
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a  friend.  Well,  it  would  make  little  difference. 
In  a  fate  so  joyless  one  bitter  drop  could  hardly 
count. 

'  I  thought  you'd  have  made  a  few  improve- 
ments,' said  Yyvyan.  'However,  perhaps  it's  better 
you  let  'em  alone.     Barbara  can  please  herself.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  answered  his  wife.  'I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  want  to  alter  anything.' 

*  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  You've  no  idea  how 
old-fashioned  we  are,'  said  Mark.  '  There's  hardly 
been  a  stick  altered  since  the  Commonwealth.' 

They  were  in  the  hall  by  this  time — the  large 
dusky  old  hall,  with  its  trophies  of  war  and  chase, 
its  dark  oak  walls  and  lofty  chimneypiece.  To 
Barbara  the  house  looked  gloomily  splendid.  It  had 
a  historical  air  that  thrilled  her.  She  looked  round 
her  with  almost  as  deep  an  awe  as  she  had  felt  when 
Captain  Leland  took  her  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  she  had  stood  among  the  shadows  that  had 
darkened  so  many  doomed  lives  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  evening  dusk  made  the  abiding  gloom  of  the 
staircase  and  corridor  a  little  gloomier  than  usual,  as 
Barbara  followed  Miss  Penruth  up  the  shallow  bees- 
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waxed  steps  to  the  picture-gallery,  out  of  whicli  the 
numerous  bedchambers  opened.  The  room  into 
which  the  young  wife  was  ushered  was  long  and  low, 
a  room  with  two  broad  windows,  deeply  recessed 
and  heavily  mullioned — delicious  old  windows,  round 
whose  stonework  wreathed  myrtle  and  roses,  and  on 
whose  cushioned  seats  it  would  be  delightful  to  lie 
and  doze  away  life  on  a  drowsy  summer  afternoon. 
Without,  the  lovely  evening  sky  was  fading  from 
rose  to  gray.  Within,  all  was  gloom :  a  low  ceiling 
supported  by  massive  beams,  ponderous  oak  furniture 
made  to  last  for  centuries,  a  carpet  and  curtains 
of  the  same  faded  neutral  tint;  a  tapestried  wall, 
whereon  some  forest  scene  was  depicted  in  sombre 
greens  and  melancholy  grays,  the  figures  of  hunts- 
men and  hounds  dimly  visible  against  a  leafy  back- 
ground ;  and  an  antique  four-post  bedstead  with  tall 
twisted  columns  and  a  richly-carved  cornice — all 
things  which  had  been  splendid  and  costly  in  their 
day,  but  which  time  had  faded  to  grayness  and 
gloom. 

Priscilla  stalked  before  her  sister-in-law,  with  the 
air  of  a  jailer  conducting  his  prisoner  to  the  con- 
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demned  cell.  She  had  not  eyen  tried  to  smile.  She 
looked  at  Barbara  with  a  gaze  that  did  not  even 
affect  kindness. 

'  Thank  God,  I  am  no  hypocrite !'  she  said  to 
herself,  rejoicing  like  the  Pharisee  of  old  in  her  own 
virtues. 

'  This  has  always  been  Yyvyan's  room,'  she  said, 
standing  stiff  and  straight  beside  the  door.  *  But  of 
course  you  can  make  any  changes  you  like.  If  you 
prefer  my  room,  at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  it  is 
quite  at  your  disposal.' 

*  On  no  account.  Could  you  suppose  I  should 
wish  to  inconvenience  you  ?'  protested  Barbara.  '  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  be  good  friends.  Miss  Pen- 
ruth.' 

*  That  will  depend  upon  you,'  answered  Priscilla. 
*  I  am  not  hasty  in  my  friendships.  I  have  lived 
very  much  alone,  and  I  have  built  high.' 

Barbara  stared  at  her  in  blank  wonder,  not  in 
the  least  understanding  the  drift  of  this  last  obser- 
vation. 

*  "  He  builds  too  low  who  builds  below  the  stars," ' 
quoted  Miss  Penruth  solemnly,  from  one  of  the  few 
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poets  whom  she  considered  worthy  a  Christian  gentle- 
woman's notice.  '  I  have  built  the  habitation  of  my 
hopes  above  this  sordid  sinful  world,  and  worldly 
friendships  can  have  but  a  weak  hold  upon  me.' 

'  0,'  faltered  Barbara,  feeling  that  this  was  some- 
thing worse  than  she  had  anticipated ;  and  then 
Miss  Penruth  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her. 

Barbara  tottered  feebly  to  the  broad  window-seat, 
and  flung  herself  down  by  the  open  lattice,  through 
which  the  cool  evening  air  came  laden  with  the 
breath  of  innumerable  roses.  She  had  been  very 
ill — dangerously  ill;  for  many  days  and  nights  an 
inhabitant  of  that  dim  borderland  between  life  and 
death,  from  which  the  struggling  soul  comes  back 
with  weary  flight  to  find  the  common  round  of 
daily  life  passing  cold  and  strange — a  soul  new- 
born, as  it  were,  into  a  new  world.  After  her 
wedding-day,  when  all  was  over,  the  knot  tied, 
the  vow  vowed,  the  life-long  sacrifice  consum- 
mated, her  fortitude  had  suddenly  given  way,  the 
cord  so  long  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension  snapped 
in  a  moment,  and  before  the  first  ten  days  of  her 
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honeymoon  were  over  she  was  lying  in  the  strange 
room  at  Meurice's  hotel  in  a  high  fever,  her  body 
prostrate  in  that  unfamiliar  place,  her  mind  back  in 
the  Camberwell  garden  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood. 

In  those  long  nights  of  delirium  every  secret  of 
that  broken  heart  was  revealed  to  the  husband,  who 
sat  by  his  wife's  pillow,  watching  and  listening,  half 
in  sorrow,  half  in  anger.  He  heard  her  tender  talk 
of  her  first  lover — heard  her  live  over  again  those 
halcyon  days  of  perfect  love  and  perfect  faith — heard 
her  cry  of  despair  as  those  wild  eyes,  staring  at  the 
dull  blankness  of  the  papered  wall,  saw  the  Hesper 
glide  out  of  harbour  over  a  summer  sea. 

*  0  cruel  sea,  to  take  him  from  me !'  she  cried. 
'  George,  my  love,  my  dearest,  how  shall  I  bear  my 
life  till  you  come  back  ?' 

Yes,  in  those  wild  ravings  of  a  distracted  brain 
the  husband  heard  how  his  rival  had  been  loved — 
how  deeply,  how  innocently — with  what  treasures  of 
young  hope  and  affection.  He  listened,  and  his  soul 
was  wrung  with  jealousy :  yet  he  knew  that  he  had 
hardly  the  right  to  be  angry.  Had  she  not  told  him 
honestly  of  that  first  love?  and  he  had  professed 
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himself  content  to  take  her,  knowing  that  she  had 
loved  another,  knowing  that  she  did  not  love  him. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  devotion  of  the  grim- 
looking  English  bridegroom,  with  his  gray  clothes 
and  iron-gray  hair.  He  was  the  admiration  of  the 
hotel-people — proprietor,  waiters,  and  chambermaids, 
doctors  and  sick-nurse.  He  flung  about  his  money 
as  if  it  were  water.  He  was  the  ideal  milord  Anglais, 
gaunt  and  ungainly,  rich  and  lavish.  His  Cornish 
friends  would  hardly  have  recognised  him  under  such 
altered  conditions — a  Penruth  reckless  of  money ;  a 
Penruth  throwing  about  sovereigns  as  if  they  were  so 
much  scoria,  the  mere  refuse  of  the  mine. 

Clever  doctors  and  good  nursing  had  cured  the 
fever ;  but  when  the  fever  was  gone  the  patient  was 
left  at  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  hope  of 
recovery.  There  was  the  fear  that  she  might  go  into 
a  decline,  the  doctors  told  Mr.  Penruth ;  so  at  their 
advice  he  took  her  off  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman, 
where  she  gazed  with  saddest  eyes  upon  some  of  the 
fairest  scenes  earth  can  show,  and  where  her  power 
to  live,  or  rather  to  endure  life,  came  slowly  back  to 
her.     She  was  still  weak  and  fragile — a  poor,  pale. 
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fainting  creature  for  a  man  to  be  proud  of,  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  vexed  Yyvyan  Penruth  sorely 
on  this  night  of  his  home-coming. 

She  sat  by  the  open  lattice,  looking  out  at  the 
distant  tors,  wondering  whether  she  would  ever  grow 
fond  of  that  wild  sweep  of  moor,  those  low  oaks  and 
firs,  blown  all  one  way  by  boisterous  Atlantic  breezes  ; 
wondering  still  more  whether  she  would  find  any  one 
to  be  kind  to  her  in  that  strange  home. 

Her  husband  had  been  good  to  her  with  an  ex- 
ceeding goodness.  Yet  she  feared  him  and  shrank 
from  him,  even  in  her  own  thoughts. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

mark's  mistake. 

How  would  Mark  Penrutli  take  his  brother's  mar- 
riage ?  That  was  what  people  asked  each  other  down 
in  Camelot,  the  little  town  yonder,  across  the  hills, 
in  the  hollow  beyond  the  bridge,  where  there  had 
been  a  great  battle  fought  in  the  time  of  King  Ar- 
thur, and  where  the  corn  grew  tall  above  men's 
bones,  and  the  skulls  of  nameless  heroes,  and,  per- 
chance, a  jewelled  crown  or  two  that  had  not  been 
found  after  the  fight.  To  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
from  more  populous  places,  Camelot  looked  infinitely 
dull  and  empty  of  human  interest ;  yet,  to  the  native, 
it  was  the  world  in  little,  and  its  interests  were  of 
the  widest. 

Mark  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  existence 
at  Camelot.  It  was  near  the  quarries — much  nearer 
than  the  good  old  stone  mansion  on  the  moor.  When 
he  worked  late  at  his  books  he  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  spend  the  night  at  Camelot — where,  as 
Vyvyan  knew,  there  was  a  comfortable  inn — than  to 
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ride  across  the  raoor  to  Place.  The  only  intimate 
friends  he  had  lived  at  Camelot.  He  knew  people  at 
Launceston,  hut  that  was  comparatively  remote. 
His  chosen  companions  were  certain  choice  spirits, 
who  were  the  life  and  soul  of  Camelot.  They  met 
nightly  at  the  King's  Arms — they  had  interests  in 
common,  their  own  particular  style  of  discourse, 
almost  a  language  of  their  own.  They  could  con- 
verse for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  nods  and  shrugs 
and  half-finished  sentences,  and  innuendoes  which 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  an  outsider. 
They  were  not  efi'usive  in  their  friendship.  They 
rarely  shook  hands  with  each  other.  Their  affection 
satisfied  itself  with  a  curt  nod  by  way  of  greeting. 
Yet  if  any  one  of  the  little  circle  had  dropped  out  of 
it,  there  would  have  been  a  blank  which  all  would 
have  felt.  There  would  have  been  no  loud  lament- 
ing, but  a  deep  regret,  an  empty  chair  which  no 
mushroom  acquaintance  could  ever  fill. 

To  be  appreciated  in  Camelot,  a  man's  father 
and  grandfather  must  have  been  born  in  the  town. 
Granted  this,  and  it  did  not  much  matter  what  the 
grandfather  and  father  had  been,  or  even  what  the 
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man  was.  If  they  had  been  scamps,  and  he  re- 
sembled them,  society  took  a  lenient  view  of  his 
delinquencies,  for  the  sake  of  '  auld  lang  syne.'  He 
belonged  to  the  place;  his  vices  had  grown  up  on 
that  peculiar  soil ;  and  a  vicious  native,  with  genera- 
tions of  faulty  natives  behind  him,  was  ever  so  much 
better  than  an  immaculate  new-comer. 

Mark  Penruth  was  popular  at  Camelot.  Every- 
body knew  him.  The  middle-aged  people  remem- 
bered what  he  had  been  as  a  boy,  and  the  old  people 
remembered  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  had 
never  been  long  away  from  the  town,  and  was  as 
much  a  part  of  existing  things  as  the  clock  over  the 
market-place,  or  the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms.  This 
in  itself  would  have  been  enough  for  popularity ;  but 
Mark  had  higher  claims.  He  was  free-handed  with 
his  money.  He  rode  well,  and  was  a  good  judge — or 
was  supposed  to  be  a  good  judge — of  horses  and  dogs. 
He  talked  like  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  kept  a  hos- 
pital in  a  back  yard  not  far  from  Camelot  for  his 
friends'  ailing  dogs.  He  played  a  good  game  of 
billiards,  and  was  great  at  skittles.  Generally  he 
was  considered  a  highly  accomplished  person ;   and 
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there  was  a  feeling  that  he  would  have  made  a  much 
hetter  squire  than  the  sullen  and  somewhat  churlish 
Vyvyan. 

It  had  been  taken  for  granted,  as  the  years  went 
on,  that  Vyryan  would  die  a  bachelor,  and  leave 
Mark  master  of  everything ;  and  that  in  those  latter 
days  would  follow  a  kind  of  millennium,  or  blessed 
period  of  peace  and  plenty,  for  all  Mark's  chosen 
friends.  Mark  was  his  brother's  junior  by  only 
eleven  years,  and  this  did  not  leave  a  wide  margin 
for  the  millennium ;  but  the  popular  idea  was  that 
Yyvyan  would  '  go  off  suddenly  one  of  these  fine 
days,'  and  Mark  would  come  in  for  the  property. 
The  gaunt  bony  figure  of  the  elder  brother  was  not 
suggestive  of  robust  health  ;  and,  again,  people  think 
the  thing  they  wish. 

But  now  Vyvyan  had  brought  home  a  young 
wife,  and  Mark's  chances  stood  at  zero. 

It  was  the  evening  after  Yyvyan's  arrival  at  Place, 
a  sultry  July  evening,  and  there  was  hardly  a  breath 
stirring  in  low-lying  Camelot.  The  usual  set  of 
loungers  occupied  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
King's  Arms, — Marston,  the  attorney ;  Didcott,  the 
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surgeon  and  parish  doctor,  who  had  succeeded,  as  by 
prescriptive  right,  to  exactly  the  same  position  his 
father  had  held  before  him,  and  who  was  allowed  to 
cure  or  kill  people,  not  because  he  was  clever,  but 
because  his  name  was  Didcott ;  Joe  Nichols,  the  vet, 
whose  ancestors  were  supposed  to  have  been  veteri- 
nary from  the  days  when  Athelstane  drove  the  fierce 
Cornu-Britons  across  the  Tamar,  and  fixed  the  boun- 
dary of  their  land  for  evermore.  With  these  three 
gentlemen,  half  within  his  doorway  and  half  with- 
out, stood  William  Lanherne,  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  and  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
town,  representing  the  conservative  spirit  in  its  most 
stubborn  development.  His  had  been  the  loudest 
voice  in  that  clamour  which  kept  the  railway  remote 
from  sacred  Camelot.  It  was  he  who  opposed  the 
building  of  a  chapel  of  ease  for  those  feebler  towns- 
folk who  did  not  care  to  walk  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  their  parish  church.  It  was  he  who  objected  to  gas 
in  the  street-lamps,  and  who  ridiculed  all  sanitary 
improvements  in  the  workhouse  on  the  hill  yonder, 
arguing  that  the  paupers  had  got  on  well  enough  in 
his  father's  time  without  such  new-fangled  trumpery. 
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'  Take  my  word  for  it,  he's  known  all  about  it  for 
the  last  six  months,'  said  Lanherne,  continuing  a 
conversation  about  Mark  Penruth,  which  had  been 
meandering  slowly  through  a  desert  of  commonplace, 
with  intervals  of  tobacco  and  silence.  *  There's  been 
something  on  his  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  I  dare- 
say it's  been  the  notion  of  his  brother's  getting  mar- 
ried and  cheating  him  out  of  the  estate.' 

*  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  something  else  ?' 
asked  Joe  Nichols,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  never 
agreed  with  anybody.  '  Don't  you  think  she's  on  his 
mind  ?'  he  added  significantly,  with  a  knowing  jerk 
of  his  head  '  up  street.' 

*Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  Lanherne;  'that's  an  old 
business.' 

'  But  the  Squire  will  find  out  all  about  it  some 
day,  and  then  there'll  be  a  rumpus.' 

*  I  don't  see  why  the  Squire  should  cut  up  rough,' 
said  Marston.  '  It's  no  business  of  his.  If  Mark 
had  married  her  it  would  have  been  a  difierent  thing. 
He'd  have  got  himself  cut  off  with  an  angry  shilling.' 

'Ah,'  sighed  the  landlord,  'it  'ud  have  been  a 
bad  business  if  he'd  married  her.     She  was  an  artful 
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one,  she  was,  and  was  capable  of  bringing  him  to  it  if 
she'd  set  her  mind  on  it.     But  I  suppose  she  didn't.' 

'  She  was  the  best  barmaid  you  ever  had,  Wil- 
liam,' said  Nichols.  '  There's  not  been  half  as  much 
life  about  your  place  since  you  lost  her.' 

'  She  was  a  sprightly  little  maid  enough,'  grum- 
bled Lanherne,  '  but  a  devil  of  a  temper.  I  don't 
envy  Mark  his  bargain.' 

'  He  sticks  to  her,  though,  don't  he  ?'  mused  the 
lawyer.  '  It's  close  upon  ten  years  now.  Strange 
that  the  Squire  has  never  found  it  out.' 

*  What  a  blessed  innocent  you  are,  Marston ! 
The  Squire  knows  as  much  as  the  wisest  of  us,  and 
he  knows  it  isn't  his  place  to  interfere.  He's  got  a 
brother  who  can  manage  the  quarries,  and  that's  all 
he  cares  about.  And  now  that  he  has  a  young  wife 
he'll  care  less.  Mark  has  made  his  bed,  and  he'll 
have  to  lie  upon  it.     She'll  never  let  go  of  him.' 

There  was  a  general  shaking  of  heads,  and  a 
significant  twitching  of  eyebrows,  and  then  another 
lapse  into  friendly  silence.  The  sun  was  going  down 
behind  the  edge  of  that  low  hill,  whereon  stood  about 
the  only  building  that  Camelot  had  any  right  to  be 
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proud  of,  a  comfortable-looking  Union.  By  and  by 
the  stars  would  peep  out,  first  one  by  one,  and  then 
in  a  host  beyond  all  power  of  reckoning,  through  the 
translucent  evening  gray ;  and  the  chosen  spirits  of 
Camelot  would  go  indoors  and  play  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, making  an  elaborate  study  of  angles,  and  put- 
ting their  bodies  into  every  degree  of  crookedness, 
with  infinite  solemnity,  oppressed  by  the  vivid  recol- 
lection of  every  game  that  had  been  played  on  the 
same  rusty  green  cloth  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

As  the  rosy  light  grew  wan  behind  the  green 
crest  of  garden  and  paddock,  Mark  Penruth  rode 
slowly  down  the  narrow  street  on  Pepper  and  Salt, 
his  last  equestrian  treasure,  called  for  brevity  Pepper. 
He  flung  the  bridle  on  this  iron-gray  animal's  neck, 
and  got  ofi"  before  the  inn-door  ;  whereupon  Pepper, 
who  divided  his  life  pretty  equally  between  the  big 
rambling  stables  at  Place  and  the  old  rat-haunted 
coaching-stable  at  the  King's  Arms,  walked  off  of  his 
own  accord  to  meet  the  ostler,  knowing  that  his  day's 
work  was  done. 

*  That  gray  of  yours  looks  uncommonly  well,' 
said  Joe  Nichols. 

TOL.  ir.  D 
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*  There  isn't  a  better  horse  in  Cornwall ;  his  legs 
are  as  fine  as  a  racer's.' 

'  He's  cap-hocked,'  said  the  vet.  '  It  isn't  much, 
I  know ;  but  it  would  take  off  his  value  if  you  wanted 
to  sell  him.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  sell  him,'  grumbled  Mark ;  *  and 
if  I  did  I  shouldn't  come  to  you  for  his  character.' 

'  Come,  I  say  now,  Mark,  I've  put  you  up  to  some 
good  things  in  my  time.' 

'  Yes ;  and  let  me  in  for  a  good  many  bad  ones.' 

*  You're  in  a  precious  grumpy  humour  to-night, 
Mark,'  said  Marston.  *  I  suppose  it's  the  pretty 
young  wife  upsets  your  digestion.' 

*  No,  she  doesn't,  as  it  happens.  I  bear  no 
malice  against  her,  poor  thing.  She  looks  as  if  she 
hadn't  six  months'  life  in  her ;  and  if  she  was  ever 
so  strong  I  should  think  that  old  house  would  be 
the  death  of  her  in  a  year.  I've  been  poring  over 
accounts  all  day,  and  that's  enough  to  make  any  fel- 
low savage.' 

'  Trade  thriving,  I  suppose,'  suggested  Joe  Nich- 
ols, by  way  of  saying  something. 

'  Trade  going  to  the  dogs.     The  building  trade 
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was  never  so  stagnant,  and  when  there's  no  building 
nobody  wants  slates.  We  shall  have  to  shut  up  our 
quarries  before  we're  many  years  older.' 

'Your  brother  won't  like  that.' 

*  Of  course  not.  But  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk 
of  the  quarries.  Who's  for  a  game  of  billiards  ?  You 
and  Didcott  owe  Marston  and  me  our  revenge  for 
last  night,  Nichols.' 

The  two  doctors,  human  and  equine,  were  ready 
to  give  their  adversaries  every  opportunity ;  so  they 
all  four  repaired  to  the  billiard-room,  a  low-ceilinged 
apartment  which  had  been  used  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  the  prosperous  old  coaching-days,  and  never 
had  got  rid  of  that  concentrated  essence  of  beef  and 
cabbage  which  is  apt  to  hang  about  public  dining- 
rooms.  This  perfume  of  the  past,  mingled  with  the 
odour  of  stale  tobacco,  was  an  uncomfortable  change 
from  the  cool  summer  night ;  but  custom  had  made 
the  tainted  air  of  that  stuffy  billiard-room  sweet  and 
pleasant  in  the  nostrils  of  Camelot  society.  There 
was  a  solemn  chalking  of  cues  and  a  nice  study  of 
angles  before  each  player  adventured  on  a  stroke, 
and  though  the  game  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  there 
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was  very  little  time  for  conversation  during  its  pro- 
gress. But  there  was  ample  leisure  for  the  con- 
sumption of  brandy-and-water  and  bottled  cider. 
Mark  Penruth  drank  brandy-and-water,  and  drank 
more  brandy  and  less  water  than  Mr.  Didcott,  the 
surgeon,  would  have  approved  in  his  professional 
character ;  although  in  his  quality  of  bosom  friend 
and  boon  companion  he  offered  no  objection.  When 
the  lamplit  room  was  getting  suffocatingly  warm,  and 
the  stars  were  looking  calmly  down  at  Camelot  from 
the  depths  of  a  dark-purple  heaven,  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  anything  better,  Mark  finished  the  pint 
of  brandy  which  he  had  been  sharing  with  his  friend 
the  lawyer,  who  drank  modestly  and  paid  nothing, 
and  bade  his  companions  a  brief  good-night.  Came- 
lot men  never  wasted  time  or  words  on  ceremony. 

■*  Ta-ta  !*  said  Mark ;  and  walked  straight  out  of 
the  billiard-room  and  up  the  hill  towards  the  Union. 

This  noble  building  stood  at  the  junction  of  two 
roads.  Mark  took  the  one  which  did  not  lead  to- 
wards Penruth  Place,  and  walked  along  slowly, 
swinging  his  hunting-crop  and  looking  at  the  ground. 

It  was  a  good  old  country  lane  between  tall  hedge- 
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rows.  The  landscape  round  Camelot  was  pastoral 
and  fairly  cultivated,  altogether  different  from  the 
wild  sweep  of  moorland  at  the  base  of  the  two  great 
tors.  Camelot  was  sunk  in  a  cultivated  valley,  and 
all  around  were  cornfields  and  green  pastures,  not  so 
rich  or  so  lovely  as  those  of  the  sister-county,  but 
fair  to  look  upon  after  their  kind. 

To  Mark  every  inch  of  ground  between  Penruth 
and  Camelot  was  as  familiar  as  St.  James's-street  to 
a  club  lounger.  The  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  had  no  particular  charm  for  him  ;  but  he 
accepted  them  as  a  portion  of  his  life,  almost  as  a 
part  of  himself,  and  he  could  hardly  have  endured 
existence  away  from  them. 

To-night  he  was  far  from  happy  in  his  mind,  and 
Nature,  to  which  he  was  equably  indifferent  at  all 
times,  exercised  no  soothing  influence  on  his  per- 
turbed spirits.  He  cut  at  the  tender  young  hedge- 
row ferns,  the  tall  red  foxgloves,  savagely  with  his 
heavy  leather  hunting-thong  as  he  walked  by  the 
tangled  green  banks,  where  a  thousand  living  things 
were  startled  out  of  their  slumbers  by  his  violence. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Union  he  came  to  a 
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cottage  standing  in  a  good-sized  garden,  such  a  cot- 
tage as  a  farm-bailiff  might  have  occupied — a  sub- 
stantial square  stone  building,  with  a  heavy  slate 
roof,  the  slates  cut  in  clumsy  slabs  like  paving-stones. 
Beautified  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  fuchsia  and 
myrtle,  rose  and  woodbine,  the  cottage  was  not  a 
bad  place  in  the  sunshine.  To-night  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen  but  the  shadowy  porch,  five  blank 
windows,  and  one  lower  casement  dimly  lighted. 

Mark  walked  up  the  narrow  garden-path,  between 
tall  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks,  and  opened  the  door 
with  the  air  of  a  master.  There  was  a  door  on  each 
side  of  the  narrow  passage.  He  went  into  the  room 
where  he  had  seen  the  light. 

'  Late  as  usual,  and  boozing  at  the  King's  Arms 
as  usual,  no  doubt,'  said  the  inmate  of  the  room',  by 
way  of  welcome. 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  greeting ;  but  Mr.  Pen- 
ruth  seemed  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  thing.  He 
threw  himself  down  on  the  old-fashioned  sofa,  covered 
with  the  gaudiest  chintz  that  money  could  buy,  and 
began  to  fling  about  the  hard  little  bolsters  and  knit- 
ted antimacassars  with  which  the  sofa  was  provided. 
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*  You  needn't  tumble  the  things  like  that.  Good- 
ness knows  I  slave  hard  enough  to  keep  the  place  nice,' 
complained  the  voice  that  had  just  welcomed  him. 

It  was  not  a  whining  voice — it  was  sharp  and 
vinegary  rather  than  doleful;  and  it  belonged  to  a 
pretty  woman,  a  woman  with  bright  black  eyes — a 
thought  too  bright  for  ideal  beauty — sharply-cut  nose 
and  chin,  glossy  dark  hair  brushed  back  from  a 
square  resolute  brow,  a  buxom  figure,  inclining  a 
little  to  the  dumpling  order,  a  neat  foot,  a  well- 
shaped  hand.  A  pretty  woman  undoubtedly,  and 
the  kind  of  woman  who  is  tremendously  aware  of  her 
good  looks,  and  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  beauty. 

Put  her  side  by  side  with  Barbara,  and  a  poet  or 
a  painter  would  say  that  the  two  women  could  hardly 
be  inhabitants  of  the  same  planet.  Yet  there  are 
people  who  would  admire  the  sharp-nosed  black-eyed 
lady,  popularly  known  as  Mrs.  Peters,  more  than 
Barbara  Penruth. 

Mark  took  his  time  to  answer  the  attack,  the 
while  Mrs.  Peters  shut  her  workbox  with  an  angry 
slam,  and  locked  it  sharply  with  a  trumpery  little 
key,  as  if  it  held  priceless  treasures. 
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'  I've  had  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy-and- water,'  he 
said  at  last,  in  a  lazy  voice,  '  and  I've  played  a  game 
of  billiards  with  Nichols  and  Didcott  and  Marston, 
and  I've  spent  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
King's  Arms ;  and  as  that's  about  the  only  amuse- 
ment I  have  in  life,  it's  hard  if  I  can't  do  as  much 
without  being  called  over  the  coals.' 

'  You  might  have  come  home  last  night,'  said  the 
lady,  nothing  mollified. 

*  No,  I  mightn't.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
expected,  and  I  was  obliged  to  do  the  civil.' 

*  What's  she  like  ?' 

'A  pretty  woman,  but  sickly.  She  was  very  ill 
while  they  were  abroad.' 

*  Serve  her  right,  a  shameful  creature,  selling 
herself  to  an  elderly  man  that  she  can't  care  two- 
pence for,  and  coming  between  my  children  and  their 
rights  !  I  hope  it  was  her  guilty  conscience  that  made 
her  ill.     I  should  like  to  give  her  a  bit  of  my  mind.' 

*  Now,  Molly,'  pleaded  Mark,  with  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  door,  as  if  he  thought  there  might  be 
listeners,  even  in  that  quiet  place.  *  You  know  it's 
part  of  our  bargain  that — ' 
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*  That  I  should  hold  my  tongue  till  it  pleases  you 
to  give  me  leave  to  speak.  Don't  I  know  that  ?  I 
made  a  promise,  and  I've  kept  it ;  though  it  has  cut 
me  to  the  quick  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  all 
Camelot.' 

*  You're  not  looked  down  upon.  Who  has  ever 
said  an  uncivil  word  to  you  ?' 

*It's  not  what  they  say,'  retorted  Mrs.  Peters 
moodily ;  *  it's  what  they  think.' 

*  What  need  you  care  for  their  thoughts  ?  You've 
got  a  house  of  your  own,  and  a  servant  of  your  own, 
and  a  good  gown  to  your  back,  and  my  trap  to  drive 
in  whenever  you  want  a  drive.  You're  a  precious  deal 
better  off  than  when  you  were  barmaid  at  Lanherne's.' 

*  No,  I'm  not,'  said  Molly,  with  conviction;  'for 
then  everybody  in  the  place  knew  I  was  a  prudent 
young  woman,  and  now  they  don't.' 

*I  don't  know  what  you  call  prudence,'  grumbled 
Mark,  waxing  savage.  '  You  were  a  most  audacious 
flirt.' 

*  I  gave  everybody  as  good  as  they  brought ;  but 
you  never  heard  of  my  walking  out  with  a  mortal  soul 
till  I  walked  out  with  you.' 
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Mark  sighed,  and  let  liis  thoughts  slip  back  to 
the  past.  Too  well  he  remembered  those  pleasant 
summer  evenings,  eleven  years  ago,  when  he  and  the 
barmaid  from  the  King's  Arms  had  strolled  together 
by  the  ferny  banks,  and  prattled  of  those  nothings 
which  make  up  the  talk  of  commonplace  lovers. 
Too  well  he  remembered  how  he  had  praised  her  eyes 
and  her  nose  and  her  mouth ;  and  how  from  com- 
pliments they  had  come  to  kisses — not  too  quickly, 
for  Molly  knew  how  to  keep  a  gentleman  sweetheart 
at  arm's  length — and  from  kisses  to  promises,  till 
that  one  fatal  promise  was  given  which  had  been  a 
blight  and  burden  to  Mark  Penruth  ever  since. 

The  promise  had  been  faithfully  kept,  for  Mark 
was  yielding  and  Mary  Somers  was  resolute ;  and  the 
summer  after  that  sunshiny  period  of  courtship  in 
green  lanes,  Mary,  who  had  disappeared  from  the 
ken  of  Camelot  for  some  time,  returned  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  vanished,  and  established  herself  in  the 
cottage  on  the  St.  Columb  road.  The  cottage  was 
newly  papered  and  painted,  and  a  Launceston  uphol- 
sterer sent  over  a  vanload  of  smart  furniture,  which 
became  at  once  and  for  ever  the   chief  delight  of 
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Mary's  soul.  She  told  her  old  acquaintance  that  she 
had  been  staying  at  Plymouth,  and  that  she  had 
married  a  commercial  traveller  called  Peters;  and 
after  having  volunteered  this  information,  she  fa- 
voured her  more  particular  friends  with  a  presenta- 
tion to  a  very  pink  baby,  in  a  still  pinker  bassinet. 

Years  went  by,  and  Mrs.  Peters  continued  to 
occupy  the  house  on  the  St.  Columb  road.  More 
babies  were  gradually  introduced  to  Camelot  society, 
or  rather  to  that  portion  thereof  in  which  Mrs.  Peters 
moved;  but  in  all  those  years  nobody  was  ever  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Peters, 
or  to  behold  that  gentleman  in  the  flesh.  He  came 
and  went  like  the  wind,  which  bloweth  whither  it 
listeth.  People  heard  his  wife  talk  of  him,  but  no- 
body ever  saw  him. 

*My  husband  is  very  reserved,'  Mary  told  her 
particular  friend,  Mrs.  Plumtree,  at  the  Golden 
Lion. 

*  Yes,'  said  Plumtree,  when  the  remark  was  re- 
ported to  him ;  '  he's  so  reserved  that  there  ain't  a 
mortal  in  Camelot  as  ever  laid  eyes  on  him.  He's 
uncommon  clever  at  hiding,  that  fellow.     She  met 
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him  in  Plymouth,  she  says,  and  it  was  there  they 
were  married.  Well,  I  know  a  good  few  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  I've  asked  every  one  of  'em  if  they  ever 
met  with  a  bagman  by  the  name  of  Peters,  and 
there's  not  one  as  ever  has.  Ask  her  to  show  you  her 
marriage-lines,  my  lass,  and  see  how  she  takes  it.' 

'  Lor',  Plumtree,  why  should  I  up  and  insult  her  ? 
Marriage-lines,  indeed !  She's  a  good  customer  to 
us,  and  she  pays  for  all  she  has.  What  do  I  want 
with  her  marriage-lines?  When  I  told  you  them 
words  of  hers,  I  was  only  talking  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
ing.' 

*  That's  what  you  very  often  do,  my  dear. 
Well,  it  don't  much  matter.  Poor  young  woman ! 
She's  like  one  o'  them  fabbylous  burds  as  stick 
their  heads  in  the  sand  and  fancy  nobody  can  see 
'em.  Peters,  the  commercial  traveller,  is  Mark 
Penruth,  and  everybody  in'Camelot  knows  that  as 
well  as  that  the  town-clock  is  twenty  minutes  be- 
hind London  time.' 

*  Some  say  that  he's  married  to  her.' 

*  Some  say  stuff  and  nonsense.  Mark  Penruth 
may  be  a  fule,  but  he  ain't  such  a  fule  as  that.' 
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This  was  the  general  style  of  Camelot  conver- 
sation when  Mrs.  Peters  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. The  lady  herself  was  sharp  enough  to 
guess  exactly  how  people  would  think  and  talk 
about  her,  and  this  knowledge  was  galling.  Even 
a  clean  conscience  would  not  sustain  her  against 
the  tormenting  knowledge  that  she  was  thought 
lightly  of  '  up  town.' 

'  And  when  you  do  condescend  to  come  home 
to  your  wife  and  family,'  pursued  Mrs.  Peters, 
with  a  snappish  emphasis  on  the  word  '  wife,'  'you 
are  that  disagreeable  and  that  gloomy — ' 

*  Don't  nag,  Molly.  You're  such  a  good  hand 
at  it  that  it's  natural  you  should  like  doing  it; 
but  don't  nag  to-night,  my  girl.  I've  had  a  worry- 
ing day  in  the  business.' 

'  All  your  days  are  worrying  days,  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  You've  had  the  miserables  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  It's  the  brandy  you  drink  at  the 
King's  Arms.  I  know  what  old  Lanherne's  brandy 
is;  perhaps  if  you  did,  you  wouldn't  burn  your 
inside  with  it.  That's  what  gives  you  the  miser- 
ables,  Mark,   not    the   business.     Why  need  you 
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worry  about  the  business,  I  should  like  to  know? 
You  do  your  work  and  you  get  your  wages. 
Whether  things  go  right  or  wrong  can't  make 
much  difference  to  you.' 

*But  it  does  make  a  difference — a  tremendous 
difference !  If  things  go  wrong  at  the  quarry  it 
will  be  my  ruin.  I  wonder  whether  jon'd  stick 
to  me,  Molly,  if  I  were  a  beggar  ?' 

'Stick  to  you!'  echoed  Molly  indignantly; 
'why,  I  should  be  obliged  to  stick  to  you.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  that;  you've  got  me  fast 
enough — as  fast  as  the  law  of  the  land  can  bind 
me.' 

*  But  suppose  I  was  a  ruined  man — a  disgraced 
man  ?' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  suppose  any  such  thing,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  encourage  you  in  the  miserables. 
If  this  is  what  bad  brandy  can  bring  a  man  to, 
thank  God  I'm  sober.  And  now  if  you  want  any 
supper,  I'll  lay  the  cloth.  There's  the  bladebone 
of  as  pretty  a  little  shoulder  of  lamb  as  you  ever 
set  eyes  on,  and  I've  washed  a  lettuce  and  a  hand- 
ful of  spring  onions  ready  for  a  salad.' 
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*  Thank  you,  Molly.  No,  I  couldn't  eat  any- 
thing,' answered  Mark,  casting  about  the  bolsters 
in  profoundest  melancholy. 

*  No,'  snapped  Mary ;  '  people  who  give  their 
minds  to  drinking  never  can  eat  like  healthy 
Christians.  You're  doing  your  best  to  dig  your 
own  grave,  Mark.' 

*  You  won't  mend  matters  by  preaching  ser- 
mons,' grumbled  Mark.     '  How  are  the  children  ?' 

'  0,  they're  well  enough,  poor  little  souls. 
They  can't  look  into  the  future.  They  don't 
know  that  their  uncle  has  got  married,  and  that 
the  finest  estate  in  Cornwall  has  passed  away  from 
them,  and  left  'em  face  to  face  with  the  Union.' 

*  They've  no  right  to  complain.  Suppose  my 
brother  chooses  to  marr}',  and  suppose  Providence 
sends  him  half  a  dozen  stalwart  sons,  as  tall  and 
as  gaunt  as  himself,  we've  no  right  to  grumble.' 

*But  I  say  w^e  have  a  right  to  grumble. 
Haven't  I  put  up  with  everything — with  being 
looked  down  upon  in  the  place  where  I've  lived 
half  my  life,  and  no  one  but  a  woman  knows  how 
hard  that  is  to  bear — for  the  sake  of  the  future, 
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SO  that  my  boy  might  be  squire  and  master  at 
Place  by  and  by  ?  And  now  there's  a  young  wife, 
and  before  we're  a  year  older  there'll  be  a  baby, 
perhaps — who  knows  ? — and  my  boy  will  be  a 
beggar.  There's  no  call  for  me  to  hold  my  tongue 
any  longer ;  I  may  just  as  well  speak  out  and 
claim  my  due.' 

*  Molly,'  cried  Mark,  in  a  deadly  fright,  *  don't 
talk  like  that !  You  wouldn't  break  your  promise, 
would  you,  my  girl  ?' 

'I  don't  see  as  the  promise  is  binding  now 
your  brother  has  gone  and  got  married.' 

'  It  is  binding  ;  it  was  a  solemn  promise.  I 
should  never  have  done  what  I  did  if  you  hadn't 
sworn  to  keep  my  secret.  If  you  blab  I  shall  be 
a  beggar,  turned  off  at  the  quarries.' 

*And  turned  out  of  your  soft  nest  at  Place, 
where  you  keep  your  hunters,  and  play  the  gay 
bachelor,  while  me  and  mine  are  wearing  our  hearts 
out  here.' 

'  Nonsense  !  My  three  bonny  boys  aren't  wear- 
ing their  hearts  out;  they're  healthy  and  happy 
enough  little  ruffians.* 
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'  Yes,  poor  little  innocents,  because  they  know 
no  better.  The  truth  will  come  upon  them  like 
a  thunderclap,  some  day.' 

*If  any  harm  come  to  them,  it  will  be  their 
mother's  doing.  As  long  as  you  hold  your  tongue, 
Molly,  all  will  go  right — most  likel3\' 

*  Who  said  I  wasn't  going  to  hold  my  tongue  ? 
But  I'm  not  going  to  be  treated  as  a  cipher.  If 
you  want  me  to  stand  by  you,  you  must  trust  me. 
You  come  home  here  and  groan  and  chuck  the 
sofa-cushions  about,  and  you  never  tell  me  what's 
the  matter  with  you.' 

'  There's  nothing  the  matter.  Of  course  Im 
disappointed  about  this  marriage,  as  well  as  you, 
though  I  don't  talk  so  much.' 

'  No,  you  were  never  a  talker.  But  now  that 
your  brother's  got  married  himself,  don't  you 
think  he'd  be  more  indulgent  and  take  things 
easy  if  you  was  to  tell  him — ' 

*I'll  never  tell  him.  Don't  think  that  you'll 
drive  me  to  it,  Molly.  I  told  you  that  you'd  have 
to  keep  your  secret  as  long  as  Yyvyan  lives ; 
and  if  you  break  the  promise  you  made  me —    Well, 
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there's  no  use  talking;  but  I  can  tell  you  tliis, 
Molly:  if  you  drive  me  to  it,  I'll  chuck  myself 
into  the  sea  some  fine  morning,  and  make  an  end 
of  my  troubles.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

*  ON  SOME  WILD  DOWN  ABOVE  THE  WINDY  DEEP.' 

The  strong  breath  of  the  Atlantic,  the  perfect  rest- 
fulness  of  her  life  at  Penruth  Place,  did  for  Bar- 
bara what  the  smiling  shores  of  Lake  Leman  and 
the  vaporous  valley  of  Interlacken  had  failed  to  do. 
The  sweet  wild-rose  bloom  came  back  to  her  cheek, 
the  lustre  to  her  eyes.  If  the  dull  permanent  pain 
of  despair,  which  poets  call  a  broken  heart,  were  of 
itself  fatal,  Barbara  would  have  surely  died.  But 
she  carried  her  grief  about  with  her,  she  bore  her 
burden  in  silence  and  resignation,  and  she  went  on 
living.  Interest  in  life  she  had  little.  The  grand 
old  Cromwellian  house  was  beautiful  in  her  eyes, 
but  it  only  seemed  to  her  like  a  house  in  a  picture. 
It  had  no  part  in  her  own  life.  She  never  thought 
of  it  as  home.  Home  was  the  cottage  in  South- 
lane  ;  the  cosy  little  rooms, — 0,  how  small  they 
seemed  looking  back  at  them  from  her  present  gran- 
deur ! — the  half  acre  of  garden,  the  familiar  chairs 
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and  tables,  amidst  which  she  had  grown  up.     Those 
things  must  ever  remain  unutterably  dear. 

Her  husband  was  very  kind  to  her — kind  in  his 
own  grim  way,  which  was  like  harshness  in  other 
people.  The  grating  voice,  with  its  loud  bass  tones, 
startled  her  a  little  in  these  days,  when  her  nerves 
were  very  weak.  But  she  knew  that,  after  his  own 
peculiar  fashion,  he  was  good  to  her,  good  and  for- 
bearing, since  he  had  told  her  how  in  her  fever  and 
delirium  she  had  raved  about  her  first  lover. 

*  I  think  if  I  had  known  how  fond  you  were  of 
that  soldier  I  should  hardly  have  been  fool  enough 
to  marry  you,  besotted  as  I  was  about  you  from  the 
hour  we  met,'  he  said  one  day,  when  he  had  been 
talking  of  her  illness. 

'I  told  you  that  I  had  loved  him  with  all  my 
heart,'  she  faltered  meekly. 

*  Had  loved  ?  Yes.  But  I  believed  it  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.' 

*  It  was  past,  quite  past.  We  had  given  each 
other  up.  But  when  I  was  ill  the  old  days  came 
back,  just  as  earlier  days  came  back  sometimes  in 
those  long  dreadful  nights,  and  I  fancied  myself  a 
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child  again,  playing  at  childish  games  with  Flossie. 
You  must  not  think  of  anything  I  said  while  I  was 
ill,  Yyvyau.      Past  and  present  were  all  in  a  tangle/ 

*  Well,  it's  not  worth  thinking  ahout,  perhaps. 
You  were  very  bad.  It  was  not  a  lively  honey- 
moon.' 

*  I  am  sorry  I  gave  you  so  much  trouble.' 

*  Egad,  I  believe  falling  in  love  is  all  trouble.  I 
would  not  give  you  up  now  I  have  got  you ;  but  I 
know  I  was  a  happier  man  before  I  saw  your  face.' 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Yyvyan  had  yielded  to  a  fascination  that  was  stronger 
than  himself.  The  stern  nature  had  been  subju- 
gated by  a  girl's  grace  and  beauty  as  by  a  spell.  He 
submitted,  but  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  sub- 
mitting. He  looked  upon  his  love  and  his  marriage 
as  a  fatality.  If  Barbara  had  loved  him  he  would 
have  bowed  to  Fate,  and  rejoiced  in  his  bondage. 
He  would  have  been  the  most  devoted,  the  most 
yielding  of  husbands.  This  rugged  old  tree  would 
have  bent  like  the  tenderest  sapling.  But  Barbara 
did  not  love  him,  and  she  was  too  frank  to  affect  a 
love  she  could  not  feel.     She  was  gentle  and  obedi- 
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ent,  grateful  for  his  kindness,  but  there  lier  measure 
of  duty  ended.  She  had  no  idea  that  duty  could 
constrain  her  to  pretend  affection. 

She  bore  her  new  honours  with  a  gentle  humility 
which  ought  to  have  disarmed  her  foes.  Even  Pris- 
cilla  could  find  no  cause  for  complaint,  though  she 
had  been  compelled  to  hand  over  her  cherished 
housekeeping  keys,  and  to  sink  into  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  house  where  she  had  been  sole  mistress 
so  long. 

Strange  for  Barbara,  whose  only  notion  of  an 
establishment  was  the  all  -  comprehensive  Amelia, 
to  find  herself  mistress  of  half  a  dozen  women- 
servants  and  as  many  men,  indoor  and  outdoor. 
The  middle-aged  butler,  who  had  washed  spoons  and 
glasses  in  his  boyhood  in  the  same  pantry  where  he 
now  decanted  his  wine  and  read  his  newspaper,  took 
kindly  to  the  young  wife  ;  not  so  much  for  the  love 
he  bore  her  as  for  his  honest  dislike  of  Priscilla. 
That  lady's  spiritual  views,  had  weighed  heavily  on 
the  whole  household.  She  had  been  a  sworn  foe  to 
followers,  to  all  kitchen  revelries.  She  had  been 
hard  as  the  granite  of  her  native  hills.     And  now, 
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under  the  dominion  of  a  young  wife,  the  seiTants  felt 
that  things  would  be  differently  managed.  There 
would  be  a  slackening  of  the  reins. 

Little  as  he  spent  upon  himself,  and  hard  as  he 
was  in  all  business  transactions,  Yyvyan  Penruth 
was  liberal  in  his  ideas  as  a  master.  He  had  been 
brought  up  to  consider  a  house  full  of  servants  as 
part  of  himself — not  for  rank  and  state,  but  for  old 
time-honoured  custom.  His  father  had  kept  so 
many  servants,  and  he  would  keep  the  same  number. 
He  did  not  give  large  wages.  Labour  was  cheap  in 
that  remote  western  world,  but  he  would  have  no 
stint  in  his  kitchen  and  servants'  hall. 

It  had  been  in  vain  that  his  sister  had  told  him 
there  were  more  cats  than  could  catch  mice. 

'I  like  to  see  the  cats  about  the  place,'  he  said. 
'  It's  I  who  have  to  pay  for  them.  You  needn't 
trouble.' 

*  I  am  too  conscientious  not  to  be  troubled  by 
wasteful  ways  and  idleness,  which  are  pernicious  to 
soul  and  body,'  retorted  Priscilla. 

*  Idleness  !  Why,  there's  no  one  in  the  house 
so  idle  as  you,'  growled  her  brother.     *  You  do  no- 
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thing  but  write  twaddling  letters  to  other  old  tabbies, 
and  read  pious  books.' 

*  I  am  trying  to  prepare  myself  for  a  world  where 
I  shall  have  many  things  that  are  denied  me  here, 
Vyvyan ;  and  where  I  shall  be  better  understood,' 
said  Miss  Penruth,  with  dignity. 

Barbara's  chief  pleasure  at  Penruth  Place  was 
the  flower-garden.  That  was  a  real  delight.  To 
inhabit  a  land  where  roses  and  myrtle  grew  and 
flourished,  as  they  grew  and  flourished  here,  was 
almost  as  good  as  being  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale. 
When  her  husband  saw  that  she  was  fond  of  flowers 
he  gave  her  an  extra  gardener. 

*  Have  as  many  men  about  as  you  like,'  he  said ; 

*  so  long  as  you  leave  my  sister  her  dahlia-garden, 
you  can  do  what  you  please  with  the  rest.  If  you'd 
like  a  hothousal'll  build  you  one,  so  that  you  may 
have  flowers  to  ornament  your  rooms  in  winter.' 

*You  are  very  good,'  murmured  Barbara,  won- 
dering as  she  always  wondered  at  his  rough  kind- 
ness, knowing  how  little  she  had  done  to  deserve  it. 

*  I  don't  want  to  give  you  any  trouble.' 

*  It  will  be  no  trouble.     I  shall  just  order  a  man 
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to  come  from  Launceston  and  build  a  hothouse. 
Coles,  your  new  gardener,  knows  all  about  it.  Since 
you  don't  want  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  house, 
you  may  as  well  have  your  own  way  in  the  garden. 
Fine  roses  these  yellow  ones,  aren't  they  ?'  he  went 
on,  sniffing  at  a  Marshal  Niel.  *  Do  you  remember 
my  bringing  you  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses  once  when 
you  were  ill  ?  I  had  only  seen  you  twice  at  that 
time,  yet  you  had  taken  hold  of  my  life.  I  was 
miserable  about  you.' 

Did  she  remember  ?  Could  she  ever  forget  that 
wretched  time,  when  she  was  lying  sick  to  death 
with  sorrow?  The  sight  of  yellow  roses  brought 
back  the  old  pain.  She  could  see  Flossie  bouncing 
into  the  room  and  flinging  the  flowers  on  her  bed. 

*I  want  to  make  you  happy  if  I  can,'  pursued 
her  husband,  this  being  one  of  his  rare  moments  of 
confidence.  '  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  house  as  it  stands,  and  the  old  furniture,  which 
has  been  in  it  ever  since  Cromwell's  time.' 

*  Satisfied!'  echoed  Barbara.  *  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  home  I  came  from — the  secondhand  chairs 
and  tables  and  odd  bits  of  china,  and  the  cottage- 
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piano  at  Camberwell  ?  And  yet  that  is  my  ideal  of 
a  home.  I  have  the  same  kind  of  feeling  about  it, 
I  suppose,  that  a  bird  has  about  his  nest — mere 
twisted  wisps  of  grass  and  bits  of  twigs  and  scraps 
of  wool,  yet  it  is  his  highest  notion  of  comfort.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  get  to  like  Place  as  well  as  you 
liked  Camberwell.' 

*  Perhaps  in  time ;  but  I  must  grow  to  it,  you 
see.  I  know  that  it  is  a  grand  old  house,  and  ex- 
actly like  an  ogre's  palace  in  a  fairy  tale.' 

*  And  I  am  like  the  ogre  ?' 

*  You  are  a  very  good-natured  ogre,'  Barbara  an- 
swered, with  one  of  her  rare  smiles. 

*  I  try  to  be.  I  try  to  make  you  happy.  Do  you 
know  that  I  have  ordered  a  new  carriage  for  you  ? 
Mine  were  all  dropping  to  pieces,  worn  out  with  long 
disuse.  I  have  ordered  a  landau,  and  I  am  going  to 
get  you  a  pony-carriage,  which  you  can  drive  your- 
self. I  have  told  Mark  to  look  out  for  a  pair  of 
ponies.' 

*  How  generous  you  are  !'  cried  Barbara,  flushing 
with  absolute  pleasure  ;  *  and  how  pleased  my  mother 
and  Flossie  will  be — when — if — tjiey  come  to  see  me  !* 
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*Ah,  bytlie  way,  you  wanted  them  to  come  to 
you,  didn't  you?  I  remember  your  saying  some- 
thing about  it.     Let  them  come  as  soon  as  you  like.' 

Barbara  stood  on  tip-toe  and  kissed  him,  the  first 
spontaneous  kiss  she  had  given  him  since  he  had 
been  her  husband. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  it  *?'  she  cried,  enchanted. 
*  May  they  really  and  truly  come,  and  are  you  sure 
you  won't  mind  ?' 

'  Why  should  I  mind  ?  Have  them  here  to- 
morrow if  it  will  make  you  happy.  I  want  to  see 
you  smile  and  to  hear  you  laugh,  as  you  did  that  first 
night  at  the  play.' 

*  Ah,'  sighed  Barbara,  with  a  sharp  sudden  pang, 
*so  many  things  have  happened  since  then.' 

*  What  things?' 

*  I  have  grown  so  much  older.' 

*  Why,  it's  only  a  year  ago.' 

She  wrote  to  her  mother  that  night,  a  letter  over- 
flowing with  love,  and  with  a  flavour  of  real  happi- 
ness in  it  which  her  former  letters  had  never  had, 
though  she  had  made  them  elaborately  cheerful. 
Writing  home  had  been  one  of  her  chief  consolations. 
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She  had  described  the  house  and  garden,  the  tors, 
the  moors,  the  heather,  and  granite,  every  feature 
of  her  new  home ;  she  had  praised  her  husband  ;  she 
had  spoken  kindly  of  good-natured  sauntering  Mark  ; 
she  had  even  found  a  good  word  for  Priscilla. 

*  She  is  very,  almost  painfully,  religious,'  she 
wrote ;  'but  I  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  her  for 
that,  as  no  doubt  she  is  thoroughly  sincere.  She 
has  a  fortune  of  her  own,  you  know,  quite  independ- 
ent of  her  brother's  ;  so  she  has  no  motive  for  pre- 
tending.' 

To-night  she  wrote  in  wild  spirits : 

'  You  are  to  come  at  once,  darling — **  directly 
minute,"  as  old  nurse  used  to  say  to  us — as  soon  as 
ever  rail  and  coach  will  bring  you.  I  shall  send  my 
carriage  to  meet  you  at  Launceston.  Don't  trouble 
about  gowns  or  luggage  of  any  kind  ;  bring  anything 
or  nothing.  Don't,  for  Heaven's  sake,  say  you  must 
have  a  week  to  get  ready,  as  you  usually  do  about 
everything,  you  dear  slowcoach ;  but  just  put  your 
brushes  and  combs  in  a  carpet-bag,  and  come  oiF  at 
once !  I  have  heaps  of  money,  and  we  can  buy  all 
you  want  at  Launceston,  where  the  shops  are  very 
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good,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  the  Walworth-road. 
Ever  dear  one,  I  am  so  happy  at  the  thought  of  see- 
ing you  after  our  first  weary  parting ;  and,  0,  how 
shall  I  ever  let  you  go  hack  to  dear  old  Camberwell 
again  ?  And  I  wonder  how  you  will  feel  in  this 
Cromwellian  mansion,  where  nobody  but  servants  is 
ever  allowed  to  do  any  sweeping  or  dusting,  and 
where  all  things  go  in  a  slow  monotonous  way,  as  if 
the  house  was  managed  by  clockwork.  And  the 
gardens  !  Ah,  those  will  delight  you !  But  Flossie 
will  call  the  place  dull,  no  doubt,  for  there  is  not  a 
single  shop  to  look  at  on  the  moor ;  and  I  daresay 
she  will  get  tired  of  the  two  big  brown  tors  that  are 
always  staring  at  one  solemnly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  poor,  contemptible,  modern,  evanescent  crea- 
tures, ice  were  here  before  the  Flood;  we  shall  be 
here  at  the  day  of  judgment."  ' 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Camberwell  when 
Barbara's  invitation  came.  Mrs.  Trevornock  and 
her  younger  daughter  had  been  enjoying  a  delightful 
change  of  air  at  quiet  little  Broadstairs,  with  alter- 
nations of  gaiety  at  Margate  and  Ramsgate  ;  and  the 
sea-breezes  and  novelty  of  life  had  helped  to  restore 
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Mrs.  Trevornock  to  perfect  health  and  strength.  But 
the  grand  restorative  was  that  ease  of  mind  which 
came  from  a  secure  future,  and  the  delightful  idea 
that  Barbara  was  established  for  life  in  her  rightful 
position,  as  a  great  lady.  It  never  entered  into  her 
thoughts  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  promoting  her 
daughter's  marriage  with  Vyvjan  Penruth.  She  was 
not  the  kind  of  woman  who  would  have  deliberately 
sold  her  child  into  bondage.  Yet  she  had  been 
made  somewhat  uneasy  now  and  then  by  the  tone  of 
her  darling's  letters,  which,  though  studiously  cheer- 
ful, did  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  happiness.  The 
girl  had  written  about  outward  things — of  herself 
and  her  own  feelings  hardly  at  all — of  her  husband 
only  a  few  words  now  and  then,  telling  them  that  he 
had  been  very  good  to  her.  But  now  this  letter  was 
full  of  life  and  sunshine,  as  if  written  by  the  happy 
Bab  of  old  days,  before  the  coming  of  Captain  Leland, 
before  the  beginning  of  love  and  sorrow. 

There  was  a  happy  day  of  tremendous  bustle, 
hurried  starching  and  ironing,  and  packing  of  a  new 
trunk  and  a  new  portmanteau,  bought  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  then,  early  in  the  fresh  September  morn- 
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ing,  Mrs.  Trevornock  and  her  daughter  left  South-lane 
in  a  four-wheel  cab,  on  their  way  to  the  railway- 
station. 

*  First  class,  of  course,  ma,'  said  Flossie,  when  she 
took  her  mother's  purse  to  get  the  tickets,  claiming 
all  business  transactions  as  her  own  especial  province. 
'  I  am  afraid  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,' 
answered  Mrs.  Trevornock  dubiously.  'Don't  you 
think  we  could  go  to  Exeter  second  class,  and  then 
take  first-class  tickets  on  to  the  station  where  we  are 
to  change  to  the  coach  ?' 

'  That  might  be  done,  but  it  seems  mean ;  and 
if  we  were  to  meet  any  one  who  knows  Barbara  aud 
us—' 

'  So  few  people  know  us.' 

'  True.  We  are  rather  like  poor  La  Yalliere — 
violets  that  hide  themselves  in  the  grass;  second 
class  will  do;'  and  Flossie  tripped  briskly  to  the 
booking-office,  and  fought  valiantly  for  her  place  in 
the  rank,  and  came  out  of  the  struggle  triumphantly 
with  her  two  tickets  and  the  correct  change. 

It  was  a  very  long  journey,  but  a  happy  one ;  a 
feast  of  green  fields  and  hill  and  valley,  glimpses  of 
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distant  woodland,  winding  streams,  and  rustic  vil- 
lages ;  and  lastly,  the  grandeur  of  a  wild  range  of 
pasture  on  the  skirts  of  Dartmoor,  over  which  they 
travelled  in  a  good  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  and 
then  by  pastoral  Lidford,  and  woody  Lifton,  until 
they  came  to  Launceston,  where  Barbara's  own  car- 
riage had  been  sent  to  meet  the  travellers.  It  was 
an  ancient  britzska,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  built  in  the  year  one,  as 
Flossie  pertly  observed,  when  she  had  established 
herself  comfortably  in  the  roomy  back  seat,  with  her 
bonnet-box,  parasol,  and  umbrella,  and  divers  minor 
parcels  on  the  seat  opposite  her ;  but  as  Barbara  was 
to  have  a  new  landau  immediately,  the  shabbiness 
of  the  existing  vehicle  counted  for  nothing. 

'  Now  I  do  feel  thankful  to  Providence,'  Mrs.  Tre- 
vornock  exclaimed  piously ;  '  for  I  am  sitting  in  my 
daughter's  carriage,  and  the  dream  of  my  life  is 
realised.' 

*  0,'  said  Flossie,  '  then  I  suppose  you  have  no 
dream  to  be  fulfilled  about  poor  little  me  and  my 
carriage  ?' 

*  My  dear  Flossie,  you  know  what  a  bright  clever 
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girl  I  think  you.  Xobody  has  ever  denied  your  good 
looks;  but  Barbara's  beauty  is — well,  really,  you 
know — ' 

'  Don't  be  apologetic,'  said  Flossie.  '  I'm  quite 
willing  to  admit  Bab's  superiority  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  think  there  was  a  carriage — something  better  than 
this  family  ark,  which  positively  smells  of  dry-rot — 
looming  in  the  future  for  me.' 

'  Why  not,  dear  ?'  said  the  sanguine  mother  ; 
'with  such  opportunities  as  Barbara  can  give  you, 
you  ought  to  make  a  splendid  match.' 

They  were  climbing  slowly  up  the  steep  Laun- 
ceston  street  by  this  time,  and  Flossie  was  looking 
eagerly  right  and  left  for  bonnets  and  haberdashery. 

'  Bab  may  well  call  this  place  inferior  to  the 
Walworth-road,'  she  exclaimed  at  last;  'there's  not 
a  shop  worth  looking  at.' 

Half  an  hour  later.  Miss  Trevornock  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  primeval  Nature  in  the  shape 
of  the  Cornish  tors. 

'  What  big  brown  things  !'  she  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously, being  of  a  temper  which  would  not  have 
been  overawed  by  Mont  Blanc.    'Are  those  the  crea- 
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tures  your  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  make  such  a  fuss  about  ? 
I  expected  to  see  them  ever  so  much  higher.' 

Mrs.  Trevornock's  memory  had  wandered  back  to 
the  distant  past. 

'  When  Mr.  T.  brought  me  to  Cornwall  after  my 
honeymoon,  the  joy-bells  were  rung  as  our  post-chaise 
drove  through  the  village,'  she  said  pensively. 

*  Then  I  hope  pa  was  not  expected  to  pay  the 
ringers,'  retorted  Flossie,  '  for  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't 
have  done  it.' 

*No,  dear;  your  grandmother  paid  for  everything. 
She  was  the  soul  of  generosity ;  and  she  welcomed 
me  as  lovingly  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  daughter. 
You  don't  remember  your  grandmother  ?' 

'  How  should  I,  when  I  never  saw  her  ?'  snapped 
Flossie.  '  But  I  think  she  must  have  been  a  most 
extraordinary  woman.' 

'  How  so,  dear  ?' 

^  For  being  so  nice  herself,  and  yet  contriving  to 
have  such  a  son  as  Mr.  T.' 

'  Ah,  Flossie,  there  are  anomalies  in  life,'  sighed 
Mrs.  Trevornock,  with  a  philosophical  air. 

After  about  an   hour's   drive  they  came  to  the 


lodge-gates,  and  Mrs.  Trevornock  flushed  with  tri- 
umph as  she  entered  her  daughter's  park.  Her  ima- 
gination, always  fervid,  had  pictured  a  grander 
domain,  larger  timber,  oaks  as  magnificent  as  those 
at  Stoneleigh,  beeches  as  fine  as  those  of  the  New 
Forest,  wooded  glades  dotted  with  deer.  This  sweep 
of  upland  pasture,  with  its  sci-ten  of  stunted  oak 
and  Scotch  fir,  hardly  came  up  to  her  expectations. 
But  when  they  passed  the  boundary  between  park 
and  garden,  and  approached  the  old  house,  gray  and 
lichened,  with  its  richly-mullioned  windows  looking 
out  upon  them  like  grave  historic  faces,  the  mother's 
breast  swelled  with  rapture. 

'What  a  noble  mansion,  Flossie!'  she  cried.  'It 
is  like  one  of  the  show-places  I  used  to  be  taken  to 
see  when  I  was  a  girl !' 

But  here  was  something  that  went  nearer  to  the 
maternal  heart  than  the  mansion  ;  here  was  Barbara 
herself,  standing  in  the  porch,  in  a  white  gown, 
waiting  for  her  mother  and  sister.  She  ran  to  the 
carriage-door ;  she  could  hardly  wait  till  the  steady 
old  coachman  had  pulled  up  his  horses  before  her 
arms  were  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  she  was 
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crying  and  laughing  on  her  shoulder  in  a  rapture  of 
affection  that  was  almost  hysterical. 

*My  darling,  what  a  century  since  I  have  seen 
you  !     And  how  well  you  are  looking  !  Flossie  too.' 

'  We  had  three  weeks  at  Broadstairs,  you  know, 
dear/  explained  Mrs.  Trevornock,  with  joyful  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

*  It  was  lovely,'  said  Flossie.  *  Such  stj-lish 
people ;  the  band-  played  every  afternoon  before  the 
Albion  ;  lodgings  a  fabulous  price.' 

Barbara  led  her  mother  into  the  house,  that 
happy  parent  gazing  at  everything  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. 

'  My  dearest  child,'  she  faltered,  '  I  never  felt  so 
proud  in  my  life.  Such  a  glorious  old  house  !  such 
a  heavenly  garden !  What  a  good  man  your  hus- 
»band  must  be !' 

'  Yes,'  sighed  Barbara,  *  he  is  all  that  is  good.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Trevornock  felt  a  gentle  thrill  of 
•self- approbation.  How  wise  she  had  been  !  how 
truty  she  had  played  a  mother's  part !  and  what  a 
lucky  stroke  Flossie  had  made  in  losing  that  foolish 
letter,  which  would  have  spoiled  everything ! 
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'  Providence  has  been  very  good  to  us,'  slie 
thought  complacently. 

*  Flossie,'  began  Barbara,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
'  I  hope  you'll  be  very  polite  to  Miss  Penruth.' 

'I'll  do  my  best,'  replied  Flossie;  'but  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  hate  her.  Of  course  she's  the 
image  of  Mr.  Penruth  ?' 

'  She's  not  in  the  least  like  him.' 

'  Then  she  ought  to  be,'  retorted  Flossie.  '  It  is 
a  gross  impertinence  for  the  members  of  a  family  to 
set  up  an  individuality  of  their  own.' 

*  Will  you  come  straight  up  to  your  rooms  and 
get  ready  for  dinner,  or  would  you  like  a  cup  of  tea 
first,  mother  darling '?'  asked  Barbara. 

People  in  this  dark  period  of  history  contrived 
to  exist  without  the  now  indispensable  five-o'clock 
tea ;  but  Barbara  felt  that  this  was  an  occasion  for 
special  tea-drinking. 

'  I  think  a  cup  of  tea  would  revive  me,'  said  Mrs. 
Trevornock. 

'  You  shall  have  it  in  your  own  room,  dearest, 
and  then  you  need  not  face  Miss  Penruth  till  you 
are  refreshed.' 
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*I  suppose  you  call  her  Priscilla?'  suggested 
Flossie. 

*  I  have  not  arrived  at  that  yet.' 
'  Then  you  are  getting  on  very  slowly.' 
They  all  three  went  up  the  dark  old  staircase  in 
a  loving  cluster.  Yyvyan  and  Mark  were  out ;  Pris- 
cilla  was  in  the  retirement  of  her  own  room,  where 
she  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her  life  reading, 
writing  letters,  labouring  at  some  elaborate  piece  of 
fancy-work,  or  making  coarse  and  homely  raiment 
for  divers  ancient  pensioners.  Barbara  and  her 
guests  had  the  house  all  to  themselves.  She  took 
them  to  the  rooms  she  had  brightened  and  embel- 
lished for  their  occupation.  There  were  flowers  in 
abundance  on  mantelpiece  and  tables.  The  faded 
and  sombre  hues  of  the  past  made  a  harmonious 
background  for  the  rich  damask  of  roses,  the  vivid 
scarlet  of  geraniums. 

Gilmore,  Barbara's  special  favourite  among  the 
servants,  a  plump  fair-haired  young  woman,  brought 
the  tea  on  a  massive  old  silver  tray — tea  and  sweet 
home-made  biscuits  and  clotted  cream  and  honey  in 
the  comb. 
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'  I  hope  you  don't  expect  me  to  eat  any  dinner, 
Bab,'  cried  Flossie,  'for  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself 
now.' 

*  Gilmore  will  always  answer  your  bell,  mother,' 
said  Barbara ;  '  she  has  promised  to  take  especial 
care  of  you.' 

*  That  I  will,  ma'am,'  protested  Gilmore,  with  a 
radiant  grin.  'I'd  do  anything  to  please  my  mis- 
tress.' 

'Is  she  your  very  own  maid?'  asked  Flossie, 
when  the  affectionate  Gilmore  had  vanished. 

'Yes.  She  is  the  housekeeper's  daughter,  and 
was  promoted  from  being  under-housemaid  to  wait 
upon  me.     She  is  a  most  faithful  devoted  creature.' 

'Fancy  your  having  a  maid  of  your  own!'  ex- 
claimed Flossie  ;  '  it  is  like  a  dream.  What  would 
Amelia  think?' 

'  Poor  good-natured  little  Amelia !  Does  she 
sing  as  much  as  ever  ?' 

'  More,  now  that  she  has  more  butcher's  meat. 
I  think  she  must  eat  it  raw,  like  a  blackbird. 
"Thou  art  gone  from  my — hi — gaze,  like  a  beau- 
hoo-tee-ful  dream !"  all  day  long  sometimes.     It's 
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rather  trying  when  one's  kitchen  is  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  one's  parlour.  Your  servants  here  might 
be  shouting  nigger-choruses  all  day  long,  and  you 
need  not  hear  a  note.' 

Mrs.  Trevornock  reposed  in  the  slumberous  corner 
of  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  sipping  strong  tea,  and  con- 
templating her  surroundings  dreamily,  too  full  of 
content  for  much  speech.  Through  the  open  lattice, 
the  one  practicable  opening  in  the  wide  Tudor  win- 
dow, came  the  breath  of  land  and  sea,  flowers  and 
ocean-weeds.  Yonder  far  away  rose  the  Cornish 
mountains,  remote,  inaccessible  save  to  a  hardy 
climber.  The  grave  old  room  was  changed  in  no- 
thing since  the  days  when  stern  Cromwell  held  the 
helm  of  state,  and  New  Place  was  a  peaceful  haven 
for  the  exiled  King's  adherents.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  modern  shabbiness  of  South-lane,  Camber- 
TYell! 

The  comfortable  little  house,  which  till  now  had 
been  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  perennial  source  of  pride, 
must  henceforward  seem  ineffably  shabby  to  Mrs. 
Trevornock.  Yet  there  was  no  touch  of  envy  min- 
gled with  her  admiration.     It  seemed  to  her  only  the 
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rightful  order  of  things  that  Barbara  should  inhabit 
a  noble  old  mansion,  while  her  mother  and  sister 
dwelt  far  off  in  humility,  and  looked  up  to  her  from 
their  remoteness  as  to  a  new  Esther,  glorified  and 
beautified  by  her  wealthy  lord's  surroundings.  Mrs. 
Trevornock  folded  her  hands,  and  felt  that  she  had 
done  her  duty. 

*What  a  dear  ugly  old  teapot!'  cried  Flossie, 
pausing  in  her  onslaught  on  the  honeycomb.  '  Silver, 
I  suppose  ?' 

*  Yes ;  Mr.  Penruth's  plate  is  all  silver.' 

'  Tray  and  all.  It  must  weigh  a  hundredweight. 
And  to  think  that  our  family  plate  is  comprised  by 
half  a  dozen  teaspoons  and  our  great-aunt  Sarah's 
muffineer  !  And  of  all  the  articles  that  silversmiths 
ever  invented,  I  think  a  muffineer  is  the  most  useless 
and  unmeaning.' 

Those  were  halcyon  days  for  Barbara ;  a  glorious 
September,  a  peerless  October.  Every  eye  in  Eng- 
land was  turned  to  the  Crimea,  every  thought  was 
of  news  from  the  seat  of  war ;  but  Barbara  heard  of 
repulse  or  victory  with  but  a  languid  interest.  He 
was  not  there.     Her  soldier,  her  hero  was  far  away 
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in  that  remoter  world,  where  battles  as  desperate  and 
victories  as  grand  had  been  fought  and  won  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  with  hardly  an  interval  in  the 
march  of  conquest.  Sebastopol  fell,  and  even  in  this 
far  west  there  was  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires 
were  lighted  and  tar-barrels  blazed  as  gaily  as  on 
St.  John's-eve;  but  Barbara  was  absorbed  in  the 
delight  of  her  mother's  society,  and  took  the  faintest 
notice  of  bells  and  bonfires.  The  rose-bloom  had 
come  back  to  her  cheeks,  the  lustre  to  her  lovely 
eyes.  Yyvyan  looked  on  and  understood,  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  wrong,  her  great  capacity  for  loving, 
and  her  inability  to  love  him. 

*  What  affection  she  lavishes  on  mother  and 
sister!  how  passionately  she  loved  that  Indian 
soldier !  Yet  to  me  she  is  cold  as  marble.  What  a 
besotted  idiot  I  was  when  I  married  her !' 

He  had  tried,  according  to  his  lights,  to*  win  her 
love  ;  he  had  been  kind,  liberal,  and  indulgent,  but 
he  felt  that  he  had  failed.  She  was  grateful ;  she 
gave  him  respect,  obedience,  deference,  as  her  part 
of  the  bargain  ;  but  he  was  no  nearer  her  heart  than 
he  had  been  when  she  yielded  herself,  shrinkingly, 
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reluctantly,  to  his  first  kiss,  the  solemn  kiss  of  be- 
trothal. 

'Fool,  fool,  fool !'  he  said  to  himself,  in  bitterest 
self- scorn ;  and  then  he  lapsed  back  into  his  old  self, 
and  was  hard  and  grumpy  and  matter-of-fact  as  of 
yore — a  man  living  within  himself,  and  taking  little 
delight  in  life. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Trevornock  and  Flossie  were 
revelling  in  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  dawdling 
away  sunny  mornings  in  a  garden  running  over  with 
roses,  waxing  sleek  and  fat  upon  much  Cornish  cake 
and  Cornish  cream  ;  going  for  long  drives  to  choice 
bits  of  scenery,  taking  their  luncheon  with  them,  for 
the  delight  of  eating  uncomfortably  among  the  slip- 
pery serpentine  rocks  where  the  gulls  and  cormorants 
lived,  or  on  some  breezy  hill-top,  swept  by  all  the 
winds  that  blow  across  the  wide  Atlantic.  Flossie 
inspected  the  neighbouring  scenery,  and  turned  up 
her  small  nose  at  the  oldest-established  lions  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  making  light  of  Tintagel,  and  express- 
ing herself  irreverently  about  Logan  Stones,  crom- 
lechs, serpent-worship,  and  the  Druids  generally. 

Miss  Penruth  had  no  share  in  these  amusements. 
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Barbara  invited  her  politely  and  formally  to  take  her 
seat  in  the  family  carriage,  the  new  landau,  roomy, 
substantial,  and  comfortable ;  a  carriage  that  would 
have  held  six  as  easily  as  it  held  four. 

'  I  am  not  fond  of  long  drives,'  Priscilla  replied 
stiffly  ;  ^  I  consider  them  a  waste  of  life.' 

*  One  must  spend  one's  life  somehow,'  said  Bar- 
bara, with  a  faint  sigh. 

*If  we  thought  of  our  lives  as  talents  for  which 
we  shall  have  to  account,  we  should  hardly  spend 
them  driving  about  to  look  at  cliffs  and  rocks,'  re- 
torted Priscilla,  with  a  wrathful  glance  at  Flossie, 
whose  very  presence  affected  her  as  a  scarlet  flag 
affects  an  irascible  bull. 

*  I  don't  think  we  shall  find  our  account  in  the 
skies  stand  any  the  worse  for  the  happy  hours  we 
have  spent  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  earth,'  pro- 
tested this  young  lady. 

'  I  cannot  argue  with  flippancy,'  said  MissPenruth. 

*No  one  would  ever  accuse  you  of  being  flippant,' 
returned  Flossie. 

'  I  was  talking  of  your  flippancy,  Miss  Trevor- 
nock.' 
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*  Then  you  ought  to  have  made  yourself 
clearer.' 

There  had  heen  numerous  skirmishes  between 
the  two  ladies,  Flossie  generally  getting  the  best  of 
the  argument,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  pertness  of  her 
manner  appearing  to  come  victorious  out  of  the  fray. 
Never  had  Miss  Penruth  disliked  any  one  so  in- 
tensely ;  and  her  capacity  for  dislike  was  large. 
Mark,  on  the  contrary,  had  taken  kindly  to  the 
lively  Flossie.  Her  vivacity  amused  him,  and  dis- 
tracted him  from  those  gloomy  thoughts  which  had 
of  late  oppressed  him.  She  was  his  ideal  of  agree- 
able young-ladyhood.  He  wondered  at  his  brother's 
folly  in  choosing  the  elder  sister.  What  was  a  little 
beauty  more  or  less  ?  Mark  had  found  out  by  hard 
experience  that  well-cut  features  and  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion will  not  of  themselves  alone  make  a  man's 
fireside  pleasant  to  him.  His  real  need  in  life,  did 
he  but  know  it  in  time,  is  a  cheerful  sweet-tempered 
companion,  light  of  foot  over  the  stony  ways  of  the 
world,  with  a  spirit  brave  enough  to  face  an  occa- 
sional tempest,  a  mind  sunnier  than  the  sunshine 
when  all  is  fair.     Flossie  seemed  to  Mark  just  this 
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kind  of  girl.  Her  tongue  was  sharp,  but  her  temper 
and  heart  were  excellent. 

'  I  suppose  your  mother-in-law  and  her  daughter 
are  settled  here  for  life/  Priscilla  said  to  her  brother 
one  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  at  home  at  luncheon, 
and  they  two  were  lunching  alone  together,  while 
Barbara  and  her  guests  were  far  afield.  '  Mrs.  Pen- 
ruth  seems  so  happy,  and  has  changed  so  much  for 
the  better,  as  far  as  good  spirits  go,  since  they  have 
come,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  send  them  away.' 

*Yes,  she  is  very  happy  with  them,'  Vyvyan 
answered  moodily. 

*Yet  you  eould  hardly  have  counted  upon  that 
when  you  married.' 

*  Counted  upon  what  ?' 

*  Upon  having  your  mother-in-law  fixed  here  for 
life.' 

*  She  is  not  fixed  for  life ;  they  are  going  home 
in  a  week  or  so,'  answered  Vyvyan  ;  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  they  should  go. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LOOKING  EASTWARD. 

Without  being  actually  a  miser,  V''yY3-an  Penruth 
was  a  man  who  set  a  liigli  value  on  money.      The 
habit  of  his  life  had  been  to  spend  very  little,  keep- 
ing a  good  establishment,  but  courting  no  society, 
caring   for   none   of  those  things   upon  which  the 
landed   gentry  are   wont   to    spend   their   incomes. 
When  the  occasion  came  it  gave  him  no  pain  to  part 
with  money ;  but  to  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  shil- 
ling would   have  given  him  real  uneasiness.     The 
people  who  knew  him  best  called  him  a  hard  man. 
He  had  been  adamant  against  the  appeals  of  tenants 
in  distress.     He  had  made  up  his  mind  long  ago — 
indeed  it  had  been  a  fixed  belief  with  his  father  be- 
fore him — that  most  of  the  farms  on  the  estate  were 
under-rented ;  and  he  would  show  no  indulgence  to 
an   unlucky  tenant :    come  rain   or   sunshine,   good 
harvest  or  bad  harvest,  he  must  have  his  bond.     He 
had  no  toleration  for  unlucky  people,  and  was  inclined 
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to  consider  misfortune  as  a  kind  of  blundering,  in- 
dicative of  inherent  stupidity  in  the  victim. 

*  I  was  not  sent  into  the  world  to  bear  the  burden 
of  other  people's  blunders,'  he  would  say. 

He  had  inherited  a  large  estate,  large  in  land, 
which  yielded  at  the  best  three  per  cent,  rich  in  the 
quarries,  which  had  been  in  years  past  a  mine  of 
wealth.  Of  late  the  profits  from  the  quarries  had 
been  gradually  diminishing,  and  during  the  last  year 
they  had  lessened  to  an  almost  alarming  extent. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  so  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Pen- 
ruth  that  he  began,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  be 
doubtful  of  Mark's  excellence  as  a  man  of  business, 
and  to  look  with  disapproval,  and  even  suspicion, 
upon  his  brother's  taste  for  field-sports  and  ardent 
love  of  the  brute  creation. 

'  I  can't  imagine  what  makes  you  so  fond  of 
horses,'  he  said  to  Mark  testily  one  day,  when  he 
came  into  the  stable-yard,  and  found  his  brother  and 
the  veterinary  surgeon  confabulating  about  a  brown 
cob,  which  had  just  been  trotted  up  and  down  for 
inspection.  '  It  isn't  in  the  Penruth  breed  to  waste 
money  on  four-footed  beasts.     I  hope  you  don't  bet.' 
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'  I  hope  a  man  may  be  fond  of  a  good  horse  with- 
out being  a  turf  gambler,'  answered  Mark,  with  a 
vexed  air.  He  had  been  curiously  short-tempered  of 
late.  '  A  fellow  must  amuse  himself  somehow  in  a 
dull  hole  like  this/ 

'  If  all  I  hear  is  true,  you  contrive  to  amuse  your- 
self in  more  ways  than  one,'  said  the  elder  brother 
grimly,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  with  a  curt  nod  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon. 

When  this  conversation  took  place  between  the 
brothers,  Barbara  had  been  two  years  married,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  longer  half  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  on  this  Cornish  moor.  Her  mother  and 
sister  had  paid  her  two  visits  in  the  two  years,  and  on 
the  second  occasion  Miss  Penruth  had  retired  preci- 
pitately from  the  field  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 
"When  she  heard  that  Flossie  was  coming  she  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  spending  six  weeks  in  Bath, 
to  enjoy  a  course  of  sermons  from  a  popular  preacher. 

'  I  suppose  your  sister  will  not  be  with  you  longer 
than  six  weeks  !'  she  said  to  Barbara.  *  Your  mother 
would  hardly  like  to  abandon  her  house  for  an  in- 
definite period.' 

VOL.  n.  G 
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'  They  may  possibly  stay  seven  or  even  eight 
weeks/  answered  Barbara,  colouring,  '  if  you  call 
that  an  indefinite  period.  I  did  not  make  my  invi- 
tation particularly  definite.  I  did  not  tell  them.  So 
long  shall  you  stay,  and  no  longer.  But  why  should 
you  go  away.  Miss  Penruth  ?  Surely  this  house 
is  large  enough  to  hold  us  all  ?' 

'It  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  me  and  your 
sister,'  retorted  Priscilla,  in  her  sourest  voice.  '  If 
it  were  as  big  as  St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  it  would  not 
be  large  enough  for  that.' 

'I  am  sorry,'  said  Barbara,  with  a  proud  resigna- 
tion, wiiich  her  sister-in-law  denounced  as  the  acme 
of  insolence. 

So  Mrs.  Trevornock  and  Flossie  came  for  their 
second  visit  to  Place,  and  enjoyed  the  summer 
weather  in  that  breezy  world  ever  so  far  above  the 
chimneypots  of  the  highest  house  in  Launceston. 
Mark  softened  wonderfully  on  this  second  occasion. 
He  took  Flossie  under  his  wing,  having  found  her 
passionately  fond  of  animals  and  altogether  a  kindred 
spirit.  He  taught  her  riding,  finding  her  a  decent 
mount  in  one  of  his  numerous  disappointments  in 
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horseflesh — all  his  horses  resultiug  sooner  or  later 
in  abject  failure,  after  a  brief  golden  age  of  absolute 
perfection.  Flossie  proved  herself  fearless  and  clever, 
and  delighted  her  instructor. 

But  just  when  everything  up  at  Place  was  going 
merrily  as  marriage -bells,  one  of  those  malignant 
little  birds  that  fly  across  even  the  fairest  country- 
side conveyed  the  intelligence  of  Mark's  carryings-on 
to  a  certain  cottage  outside  Camelot,  and  the  riding- 
lessons  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Mark  found  his 
office-work  so  heavy  that  he  took  to  spending  four 
nights  a  week  in  his  bachelor  den  at  the  quarries,  and 
Mossie  saw  very  little  more  of  him. 

'  I  actually  miss  him,'  she  informed  her  sister. 
'  In  a  civilised  place  like  Walworth  one  would  hardly 
be  aware  of  his  existence  ;  but  here  he  counts  for 
something.     At  the  worst  he  is  a  man.' 

And  now  Barbara  had  been  nearly  three  years 
a  wife,  and  last  summer  and  that  holiday-time  when 
her  mother  and  sister  were  with  her  seemed  ages  ago. 
She  and  her  husband  were  no  nearer  to  each  other 
than  they  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  things.  Fate 
had  ordered  that  they  should  be  a  childless  couple. 
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No  tender  domestic  association  had  grown  up  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  love  that  was  not,  and  never  had  been, 
in  the  young  wife's  heart.  Her  husband  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  pride,  as  in  a  citadel.  Yet  he  had  no 
ground  for  complaint.  His  wife  was  dutiful;  his 
wife  was  virtuous.  She  seemed  even  contented  with 
her  monotonous  life,  which  was  little  better  than 
hibernation  when  her  mother  and  sister  were  not  with 
her.  Her  obvious  happiness  in  their  society  affronted 
him  deeply.  When  they  were  gone  it  was  as  if  a  light 
had  gone  out  of  her,  leaving  her  a  soulless  piece  of 
humanity,  the  lamp  without  the  flame. 

'  Isn't  it  a  pity  they  can't  be  here  always  ?'  he 
asked  her  once,  with  veiled  mockery. 

'  I  should  be  very  happy  if  they  could.' 

'  I  know  that.  But  then,  you  see,  I  married  you, 
and  not  all  your  family.' 

She  bowed  her  head  meekly  to  this  harsh  truth. 

*  You  have  been  very  good  to  let  them  be  here  so 
much,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as 
he  sat  at  his  desk  with  his  face  turned  from  her ; 
'  and  I  am  truly  grateful  to  you.  They  may  come 
again   next  summer,  may  they  not  ?     They  enjoy 
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themselves  so  much,  and  the  air  does  my  mother 
such  good.' 

'Yes,  they  may  come  once  a  year.  You  may 
have  your  spell  of  happiness  once  a  year.  They 
say  that  a  good  daughter  makes  a  good  wife.  What 
a  happy  husband  I  ought  to  be  !' 

This  speech  was  emphasised  with  a  sardonic 
grin  at  his  papers,  and  a  sidelong  glance  of  furtive 
anger  at  her. 

*  Vyvyan,  are  j'ou  augry  with  me  ?'  she  faltered. 

'  No,'  he  answered  sternly,  '  I  am  never  angry 
with  you  ,•  but  I  am  often  angry  with  myself.' 

May  came,  and  with  the  end  of  the  month  the 
news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut.  The  Mutiny, 
not  wholly  unexpected  by  those  who  had  power  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  came  like  a  thunder- 
clap upon  England  at  large.  Barbara  read,  and 
trembled  as  she  read.  She  could  find  no  mention 
of  her  lover's  name  in  that  tale  of  revolted  regi- 
ments, of  sudden  and  treacherous  murder ;  but 
at  any  moment  she  might  stumble  upon  the  line 
that  told  curtly  of  his  death.  She  opened  the 
newspaper    with     a    feverish     eagerness,    and    yet 
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trembled  as  she  read.  She  watched  from  her 
bedroom  window  for  the  coming  of  the  old  mes- 
senger who  brought  the  post-bag,  with  its  daily 
tale  of  letters  and  papers,  in  the  golden  sunlight 
betwixt  afternoon  and  evening.  Yet  she  had  to 
be  cautious,  to  hide  her  impatience  and  her  fears, 
knowing  that  Yyvyan  was  jealous  of  her  Indian 
lover,  and  would  be  quick  to  suspect  the  cause 
of  her  anxiety.  Happily  for  her  peace  of  mind, 
Miss  Penruth  knew  nothing  of  that  old  trouble. 

'You  seem  interested  in  this  Indian  revolt,' 
Priscilla  said  one  evening,  when  Yyvyan  was  dining 
at  Launceston,  and  Barbara  had  been  poring  over 
her  Times  for  the  last  hour,  undisturbed  by  the 
distractions  of  society. 

'  It  is  so  'dreadful  to  think  of  helpless  women  and 
children  in  the  power  of  those  merciless  wretches.' 

'  What  can  you  expect  from  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
hometans? They  ought  to  have  been  converted, 
and  then  this  would  not  have  happened.' 

*I  don't  think,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that 
it  is  easy  to  make  good  Christians  of  them,'  fal- 
tered Barbara. 
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'  Of  course  not,  because  the  right  means  have 
never  yet  been  tried,'  replied  Miss  Penruth,  as 
confidently  as  if  she  were  proprietress  of  an  in- 
fallible specific  for  the  conversion  of  all  Hindos- 
tan. 

Barbara  held  her  peace  and  went  on  with  her 
paper.  Not  till  she  had  read  every  word  of  Indian 
news,  every  line  of  comment,  was  she  satisfied. 
Then  having  read  all,  and  found  no  mention  of 
George  Leland's  name,  she  thanked  God  for  His 
mercy,  and  lay  down  to  rest  with  a  heart  some- 
thing less  heavy  than  it  had  been  at  waking,  yet 
with  a  dread  of  what  the  morrow  might  bring. 

She  was  so  intensely  anxious,  so  completely 
absorbed  by  the  fear  of  what  each  day  might 
bring  forth,  that  the  idea  of  her  mother's  visit, 
which  had  until  lately  been  her  one  star  of  hope, 
became  now  an  unwelcome  thought.  She  dreaded 
Mrs.  Trevornock^s  searching  eye,  made  wise  by 
knowledge  of  the  past ;  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  Flossie's  inconsiderate  gaiety.  When 
Miss  Penruth  announced  that  she  meant  to  spend 
October  and  November  with  friends  at   Plymouth, 
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Barbara  seized  the  excuse  for  deferring  her  mother 
and  sister's  coming. 

'In  that  case  I  will  ask  mamma  and  Flossie 
to  come  to  me  in  the  autumn,'  she  said,  *  and 
you  will  not  be  troubled  by  my  sister's  obnoxious 
presence.' 

She  thus  secured  for  herself  comparative  soli- 
tude for  this  time  of  suspense  and  fear.  And  now, 
with  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  hunter's 
moon  silvered  the  dark  crest  of  the  rugged  brown 
tors,  and  the  steady  old  plough-horses  were  creep- 
ing slowly  over  the  uplands,  and  the  purple  heather 
was  fading  on  the  Gorse  Moors,  and  the  current 
of  agricultural  life  flowed  as  smoothly  as  if  there 
was  no  bloody  tragedy  being  played  out  yonder 
under  blue  Indian  skies,  the  name  so  loved,  so 
dreaded,  began  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.  Cap- 
tain Leland,  a  man  already  famous  for  daring 
and  energy,  though  of  late  under  a  cloud,  had 
received  orders  to  raise  a  regiment  of  irregular 
cavalry,  which  soon  became  historical  as  Leland's 
Horse.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  siege  of 
Delhi ;    he  played  an  heroic  part   in   the   capture 
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of  the  three  rebel  princes — human  tigers — who  had 
outraged  helpless  women,  and  wallowed  in  the  blood 
of  infants ;  remorseless  scoundrels,  whose  pastimes 
were  cruelties  too  hideous  to  be  told.  George  Leland, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men — barely  one  hun- 
dred— captured  and  boldly  made  prisoners  of  these 
royal  reptiles,  although  supported  by  a  fanatic  and 
insurgent  host  five  thousand  strong.  He  brought  his 
prisoners  in  a  cart  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Delhi,  the 
rabble  following  and  surrounding  him  all  the  way ; 
and  before  the  gate,  seeing  that  a  rescue  was  immi- 
nent, he  ordered  the  rebel  princes  out  of  the  cart,  and 
slew  them  with  his  own  resolute  hand,  dominating 
and  overawing  a  savage  multitude  by  the  force  of 
inexorable  justice.  There  is  no  Roman  story 
finer  than  that  tale  of  the  capture  at  Humayoon's 
tomb.  Eebellious  India  never  learned  a  sterner  or 
a  stronger  lesson  than  was  taught  that  day  by  an 
English  captain,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Barbara  read,  and  her  heart  thrilled  at  the 
thought  of  his  peril,  of  his  courage. 

*0  my  hero,  my  hero  I'  she  cried;  'what 
woman  would  not  envy  her  whom  you  love  ?    And 
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you  loved  me  once  ;   yes,  it  was  true  love,  true  as 
your  sword,  true  as  your  fidelity  to  England  !' 

The  papers  had  told  her  much  of  her  lost  lover, 
much  that  had  heen  dark  to  her  hitherto.  The 
world  wanted  to  know  what  manner  of  man  this 
soldier  was  who  had  come  so  suddenly  to  the  front, 
and  had  shown  a  purpose  and  a  power  that  would 
have  heen  great  in  a  veteran  general.  He  had 
been  under  a  cloud,  it  seemed.  Three  years  ago, 
while  commanding  a  corps  of  Guides  on  the  fron- 
tier, he  had  been  accused  of  negligent  management 
with  regard  to  the  public  money  that  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  He  had  entered  upon  his 
office  hurriedly,  without  time  for  an  audit  between 
himself  and  his  predecessor,  and  he  had  found  all 
the  afi'airs  of  the  station  an  inextricable  mass  of 
confusion.  He  had  tried,  but  ineffectually,  to 
evolve  order  out  of  chaos.  A  special  military 
court  had  investigated  the  charges  against  him  ; 
but  by  some  social  legerdemain  the  report  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  Governor-General  was 
delayed  for  a  year.  A  second  report,  demanded 
by    Lord   Dalhousie,    was    kept    back    by   private 
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influence  till  that  nobleman  had  left  India,  while 
Leland's  reputation  withered  in  the  cold  shade  of  a 
quasi-disgrace.  Later,  two  of  the  bravest  generals 
and  best  men  of  business  in  the  service  investigated 
his  regimental  accounts,  and  testified  unreservedly  to 
the  honour  and  uprightness  of  his  conduct,  as  well 
as  to  his  laborious  industry. 

His  character  had  thus  been  pronounced  stain- 
less by  men  of  unimpeachable  honour ;  but  not 
till  he  had  languished  for  nearly  three  3'ears  under 
the  blight  of  disapproval ;  deprived  of  his  appoint- 
ments, civil  and  military  ;  doing  journeyman's  work 
as  a  subaltern  in  his  regiment,  and  losing  all  chance 
of  promotion.  In  his  despair  of  being  righted,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Calcutta  to 
make  a  desperate  and  final  appeal  for  justice  at 
head-quarters,  when  there  came  news  of  the  out- 
break at  Meerut,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
once  appointed  the  disgraced  officer  to  an  important 
position  on  his  stafi".  George  Leland  thus  regained  in 
one  leap  all  that  he  had  lost.  India  was  in  a  blaze, 
and  no  sane  administrator  could  afi'ord  to  lose  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  of  tried  courage,  ability,  and  influence. 
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From  that  hour  to  the  present  his  course  had 
been  marked  by  daring,  capacity,  and  success.  A 
man  whose  spirits  never  flagged  in  the  face  of  the 
foe,  who  seemed  to  catch  inspiration  from  danger 
and  difficulty,  and  to  be  happiest  when  the  situa- 
tion was  most  desperate ;  quick  in  expedient, 
fearless  in  execution,  like  him  of  Arcot  and  Plassy, 
a  born  leader  of  men, — such  was  the  Major  Leland 
of  Leland's  Horse,  now  famous  from  Calcutta  to 
Cabul,  whose  story  Barbara  read  from  day  to  day 
in  the  letters  of  war-correspondents. 

This  and  much  more  Barbara  read  of  her  lost 
lover;  she  read  and  wept  over  the  story  of  his 
daring,  his  recklessness  of  danger,  and  inexorable 
tenacity  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

Now,  clear  and  vivid  as  the  fiery  writing  on  the 
wall  in  days  of  old,  the  words  of  George  Leland's 
letter  stood  out  before  Barbara  with  new  force  and 
meaning.  This  was  the  disgrace  he  had  told  her  of, 
this  unsifted  suspicion  of  a  misuse  of  public  money  ; 
this  was  why  he  had  told  her  that  the  bond  between 
them  must  be  broken.  He  had  seen  himself  a  dis- 
graced and  ruined  man,  all  chances  of  fortune  and 
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promotion  gone  from  him,  and  his  first  impetuous 
act  had  been  to  set  her  free. 

'  But  my  letter,  my  letter !'  she  said  to  herself 
despairingly.  *  Surely  that  was  clear  enough  ;  surely 
I  told  him  plainly  enough  that  I  could  trust  in  his 
honour  against  all  the  world ;  that  I  feared  no  evil 
fortune,  would  shrink  from  no  disgrace.  And  he  did 
not  even  answer  my  letter  !' 

And  then,  freed  from  the  humiliating  idea  that 
he  had  flung  her  off  in  order  to  marry  some  one  else, 
she  began  to  wonder  if  by  any  chance  that  letter,  on 
which  so  much  depended,  had  gone  astray.  Yet  why 
should  that  be  "?  Of  all  her  previous  letters,  two  in 
every  month,  not  one  had  ever  been  lost.  Why 
should  that  one  fateful  letter  have  miscarried  ? 

No  ;  he  had  doubtless  received  her  poor  little 
letter,  but  having  made  up  his  mind  he  thought  it 
kinder  not  to  reply.  He  had  resolved  on  this  act  of 
self-abnegation.  He  would  let  no  woman  share  his 
evil  fortune.  And  so  he  had  kept  silence,  and  had 
broken  her  heart. 

She  thought — with  what  deep  regret ! — of  what 
her  life  mij^rht  have  been  had  he  dealt  frankly  with 
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her,  had  he  told  her  his  circumstances,  and  left  her 
free  to  make  her  own  choice.  What  bliss  to  have 
gone  out  to  him,  to  have  married  him  before  the  face 
of  his  slanderers  and  enemies,  to  have  consoled  him 
in  those  dark  days  of  unmerited  disgrace !  0  fate 
ten  thousand  times  happier  than  her  brilliant  fortune 
as  Yyvyan  Penruth's  unloving  wife  !  She  would  have 
faced  all  the  dangers  of  those  dreadful  days  yonder, 
boldly,  proudly,  by  his  side  ;  fearing  nothing  so  that 
she  might  be  near  him  in  his  hour  of  peril.  She  did 
not  know  that  while  the  husbands  were  wearing  out 
their  hearts  in  the  desultory  pot-shot  warfare  before 
the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  were  rather  besieged  than 
besiegers,  the  wives  were  far  away  in  the  hills,  wait- 
ing for  the  post  that  might  bring  them  tidings  of 
woe. 

So  the  autumn  days  grew  sharper  with  the  chill 
breath  of  coming  winter ;  the  last  sheaves  were  gar- 
nered, and  Mark  Penruth  was  tramping,  gun  in 
hand,  over  the  brittle  stubble,  attended  by  his  last 
failure  in  lemon-and-white  setters — a  dog  of  love- 
liest disposition,  and  the  most  delightful  creature  by 
the  fireside,  but  feeble  in  his  ideas,  and  irresolute  in 
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his  conduct  with  fur  and  feather.  Miss  Penruth  had 
departed  on  her  Plymouth  pilgrimage,  and  Vyvyan 
had  assented,  not  too  graciously,  to  a  third  annual 
visit  from  Mrs.  Trevornock  and  Flossie. 

'  Flossie  is  so  fond  of  you,'  Barbara  said  coax- 
ingly,  when  she  had  discussed  the  invitation  to  her 
mother  and  sister ;  '  she  has  never  forgotten  your 
kindness  in  giving  us  all  those  theatre-tickets.' 

'  Has  she  not  ?  No  ;  nor  have  I  ever  forgotten 
those  days,'  Vyvyan  answered,  with  a  gloomy  look. 

There  had  been  a  settled  moodiness  in  his  manner 
and  speech  for  a  long  time,  and  sweet  words  and 
gentle  looks  had  lost  their  power  to  charm  or  soothe 
him.  The  proud  sense  of  possession,  the  delight  of 
having  conquered,  had  worn  off ;  and  he  felt  that  in 
marrying  a  wife  who  did  not  even  profess  to  love  him 
he  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  He  forgot  the  terms  of 
their  betrothal,  and  resented  his  wife's  indifference 
as  a  wrong  for  which  he  had  been  unprepared.  Per- 
haps, had  they  two  been  alone  together,  things  might 
have  worn  gradually  round  to  a  pleasanter  state  of 
feeling  on  his  side  and  on  Barbara's  ;  but  the  pious 
Priscilla  was  a  constant  monitor,  a  perpetual  explana- 
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torj  note,  setting  forth  the  glaring  fact  of  this  young 
wife's  unworthiness. 

Once,  when  driven  somewhat  hard  in  argument  by 
her  brother,  who  had  suddenly  demanded  to  be  in- 
formed what  it  was  she  had  to  blame  in  his  wife,  Miss 
Penruth  replied  meekly, 

'  If  you  find  no  fault  in  her,  Vyvyan,  I  am  not 
going  to  find  fault.  She  is  neither  respectful  nor 
agreeable  in  her  manner  to  me,  but  that  is  a  minor 
detail.  Perhaps  she  wishes  me  away ;  indeed,  I  have 
no  doubt  she  does  ;  but  so  long  as  my  presence  here 
adds  to  your  happiness' — Yyvyan  gave  a  faint  groan, 
but  he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  his  sister, 
staring  absently  out  of  window,  and  she  may  not 
have  heard  him — '  I  shall  remain,  at  any  sacrifice  of 
my  own  feelings.  No,  Vyvyan,  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  Mrs.  Penruth.  So  long  as  you  can  trust 
her,  so  long  as  you  approve  of  her  conduct,  my  lips 
are  sealed.' 

'  And  if  I  disapproved,  if  your  lips  were  unsealed, 
what  could  you  find  to  say  against  her  ?'  demanded 
Vyvyan  hotly.  '  Isn't  her  life  quiet  enough  and 
humdrum   enough   to  please  any  one?     Why,  the 
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cattle  yonder,  dragging  the  plough  over  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  hardly  do  their  duty  in  a  more  methodical 
manner  than  my  wife.  Is  she  not  obedient,  gentle, 
attentive  to  me  even,  in  her  quiet  way  ?' 

'  I  admit  all  that,  Tyvj-an,  and  if  you  are  satis- 
fied I  have  not  a  word  to  say,'  replied  Miss  Penruth, 
with  an  air  of  self-abnegation  that  made  her  brother 
feel  murderous. 

'But  I  tell  you  that  if  I  were  dissatisfied  you 
could  find  no  word  to  say  against  her,'  he  retorted. 
'  Her  conduct  does  not  admit  of  blame.' 

*  Negatively,  I  admit,  she  is  an  admirable  person. 
She  does  not  turn  your  house  out  of  windows  or 
squander  your  money ;  but,  if  it  had  been  my  lot  in 
life  to  marry,  I  should  have  expected  something  more 
from  a  husband  than  you  have  ever  received  from 
Barbara.' 

Here  the  argument  ended.  It  was  the  only  actual 
dispute  that  had  ever  arisen  between  Miss  Penruth 
and  her  brother  on  the  subject  of  his  married  life. 
In  a  general  way  the  lady  had  restricted  herself  to 
innuendoes  and  gentle  hints  which  could  hardly  be 
met  in  argument.     They  were  apt  to  fall  unheeded 

VOL.  II.  H 
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on  her  brother's  ear  at  the  moment,  and  to  crop  up 
in  his  memory  unpleasantly  afterwards,  like  some 
foul  weed  whose  feathery  imperceptible  germ  the 
light  summer  wind  has  wafted  across  the  country. 

And  now  Miss  Penruth  had  gone  forth,  with  two 
huge  trunks  and  a  bonnet-box,  to  adorn  and  dazzle 
the  serious  circles  of  Plymouth  and  its  environs,  and 
Barbara  had  her  mother  and  sister  with  her  once 
again.  But  these  days  were  not  like  those  peaceful 
days  of  the  past,  when  she  had  given  herself  up  un- 
reservedly to  the  delight  of  her  mother's  society.  She 
was  weighed  down  with  ever-present  fears  of  what 
might  happen  in  India. 

The  papers  of  late  had  been  silent  about  Major 
Leland.  The  public  attention  was  concentrated  upon 
the  sufferers  at  Lucknow,  and  the  general  who  was 
marching  to  their  relief.  That  one  hero,  who  repre- 
sented for  Barbara  all  that  earth  held  of  valour, 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  stage  where  this 
awful  tragedy  was  being  acted.  She  did  not  know 
that  he  too  was  travelling  towards  the  beleaguered 
city,  with  his  sturdy  band,  accomplishing  marvels  of 
valour  on  the  way.     He  was  but  one  brave  soldier 
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among  many.  She  could  only  wait,  dumb,  helpless, 
fearful  lest,  on  some  bitter  never-to-be-forgotten  day, 
she  should  see  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  slain. 

Not  a  word  did  Mrs.  Trevornock  or  Flossie  say  of 
Major  Leland,  though  they  could  hardly  have  missed 
the  story  of  his  deeds  in  the  daily  papers.     With  a 
laudable   caution   they   avoided    all  mention  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,   though  it  was   the   one  absorbing 
thought  in  the  minds  of  men   and  women  at  this 
time.      Mrs.  Trevornock  and  her  daughter  behaved 
as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing — as  if  Campbell 
and  Havelock  had  never  lived,   and  Lucknow  had 
never  been  heard  of.      There  had  been   discovered 
during  the  last  week  the  hideous  evidence  of  one  of 
those    mysterious    crimes   which    sometimes    appal 
society ;  and  Flossie  would  talk  of  no  public  event 
save  this  ghastly  discovery  of  a  carpet-bag  containing 
human  remains.       She   dwelt   and    enlarged   upon 
this    horrible   fact   with  a  ghoul- like   relish.      She 
brought  it  forth  immediately  that    public   matters 
were  spoken  of.     Breathe  but  the  name  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  waft  but  a  sigh  towards  yonder  victims  at 
Lucknow,  and  Flossie  flourished  her  carpet-bag. 
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'  Do  you  think  lie  was  a  foreign  spy  ?'  she  asked, 
when  Vyvyan  had  enlivened  a  silent  dinner-tahle  by 
some  gentle  droppings  from  the  last  batch  of  Indian 
news. 

'  A  foreign  spy  ?  Havelock  ?  No,  he's  the  son  of 
a  Sunderland  shipbuilder.' 

*I  mean  the  poor  thing  in  the  carpet-bag,'  ex- 
plained Flossie.  *  There  must  have  been  a  motive, 
you  know.  His  poor  remains  wouldn't  have  been 
stuck  on  an  abutment  of  Waterloo  Bridge  unless 
somebody  had  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  think  he 
must  have  been  a  spy.' 

'  What  a  morbid  interest  you  take  in  that  horrid 
murder,  supposing  it  really  was  a  murder !'  said 
Vyvyan. 

*  Supposing,  indeed  !'  ejaculated  Flossie  ;  '  of 
course  it  was  a  murder — a  diabolical  murder.  It 
quite  aggravates  me  when  people  try  to  explain  it 
into  nothing.  I  know  that  very  abutment  on  that 
very  bridge,'  she  added,  with  an  air  of  superiority. 

*  We  had  a  murder  once  in  our  parts,'  said  Mark, 
as  if  it  were  something  to  be  proud  of ;  '  but  it's  a 
long  time  ago.      The  poor  fellow  who  was  murdered 
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was  a  Camelot  man,  and  he  was  going  home  from 
market  after  having  sold  some  cattle,  and  he  was  set 
upon  and  murdered  by  two  fellows  whom  he  had  been 
kind  to.  His  brother  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 
His  ship  was  coming  home  from  Barbadoes  at  the 
time,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  brother  lying 
wounded  and  bloody  on  the  Camelot  road.  The 
dream  made  him  uneasy  for  a  day  or  so,  but  he  put 
aside  the  thought  of  it  as  foolishness ;  and  when  his 
ship  came  into  Plymouth  Sound  the  first  boat  that 
boarded  her  brought  a  halfpenny  broadsheet  with  the 
dying  speech  and  confession  of  the  murderers  of  poor 
Harry  Denmark.' 

Flossie  was  deeply  interested  in  this  brief  sum- 
mary ;  and  henceforward,  when  Yyvyan  and  his  bro- 
ther showed  any  disposition  to  discuss  the  Mutiny, 
she  overwhelmed  them  both  with  questions  about 
that  interesting  murder  on  the  Camelot  road. 

One  day,  when  Barbara  and  her  mother  were 
alone  together,  the  troubled  heart  found  relief  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  confidence.  * 

*  Mother,'  she  said,  *  I  know  now  why  George 
gave  me  up.' 
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'What!'  cried  Mrs.  Trevornock,  with  a  scared 
look.     '  Surely  he  has  not  written  to  you  ?' 

*  No,  dear.  But  he  has  hehaved  like  a  hero,  and 
people  have  been  writing  about  him.  He  was  most 
unjustly  treated ;  his  honour,  and  his  honesty  even, 
were  impeached;  and,  stung  by  the  injustice  he  suf- 
fered, hopeless  of  future  prosperity,  he  wrote  to  re- 
lease me.  It  was  nobly  meant ;  but,  0  mother,  he 
ought  to  have  known  me  better !  And  I  wrote  to 
him.     I  told  him — ' 

She  broke  down  at  the  thought  of  that  useless 
letter.  Mrs.  Trevornock  was  also  weeping.  Mother 
and  daughter  mingled  their  tears. 

*  But,  my  dearest,  my  beloved  one,'  sobbed  the 
mother,  *  think  how  good  Providence  has  been  to  you, 
how  merciful  God  has  been  to  me.  How  could  I 
have  endured  my  life  if  you  had  been  in  India  at  this 
dreadful  time  ?  I  must  have  died  of  the  torture  of 
suspense,  the  agony  of  waiting  for  news.  And  now 
you  are  so  happily  placed  :  mistress  of  this  noble  old 
house,  one  of  the  richest  women  in  Cornwall,  your 
own  carriage  and  horses,  your  own  ponies,  every  con- 
ceivable luxury — ' 
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*  Don't,  don't,  mother !'  cried  Barbara  desperately; 
'don't  congratulate  me;  it  is  too  bitter!' 

On  one  of  those  autumnal  days  when  white  mist- 
wreaths  were  curling  up  from  the  marshy  hollows  on 
the  moor  and  dark  clouds  were  hanging  about  the 
tors,  Vyvyan  Penruth  drove  his  dog-cart  across  the 
hills  to  the  quarries.  These  quarries  lay  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  cliff,  close  to  the  sea — a  wild  inaccessible 
spot  as  seen  from  the  beach  below,  but  approached 
easily  enough  by  the  narrow  winding  road  that  hug- 
ged the  coast  as  far  as  King  Arthur's  castle  yonder, 
and  into  unknown  regions  be3-ond. 

Mark  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  his  private  office 
— a  mere  den  of  a  room,  with  a  single  window  look- 
ing straight  into  a  slaty  chaos.  He  was  not  labour- 
ing with  any  excessive  industry ;  indeed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  brother's  entrance  he  was  sitting  with 
his  elbows  on  the  table,  chewing  a  stump  of  lead- 
pencil  and  staring  moodily  at  empty  space. 

*  Business  no  brighter  ?'  asked  the  Squire 
curtly. 

'  Not  one  whit.' 
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'  Well,  I've  been  thinking  over  our  last  conversa- 
tion, and  I've  made  up  my  mind.' 

*  About  what  ?'  asked  Mark,  roused  to  sharp  at- 
tention. 

'  I'll  have  the  books  examined  by  an  accountant. 
Nothing  like  the  educated  brain  for  grasping  a  diffi- 
culty.' 

'  Do  you  suppose — '  began  Mark,  starting  to  his 
feet. 

*  I  cast  no  imputation  upon  your  good  faith, 
Mark ;  but  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  felt  that 
things  have  been  drifting  into  muddle.  Muddle  in 
business  matters  is  a  thing  I  detest.  I'm  no  ac- 
countant myself — indeed,  though  I'm  a  pretty  good 
farmer,  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  bad  man  of  business — 
and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  you,  whom  I  once 
thought  an  oracle,  are  not  much  better.  So  I've 
written  to  a  fellow  I  know  in  London  to  come 
down  here,  and  go  steadily  through  the  quarry  ac- 
counts for  the  last  ten  years.  He  was  educated 
as  an  accountant,  though  he  is  now  in  a  solicitor's 
office,  and  he's  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  I  expect 
him  at  Place  this  evening ;    so  you  can  just  put 
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the  books  into  my  trap,  and  I'll  take  them  home 
with  me.' 

'  The  books  !'  faltered  Mark,  staring  confusedly 
at  his  brother. 

*  Ay,  man,  the  bocks.  What  else  is  there  for  an 
accountant  to  look  over  ?  You  can  bring  as  many 
vouchers,  or  anything  else,  as  you  please.  I  want 
the  whole  business  put  shipshape,  so  that  I  may 
know  how  little  or  how  much  I  am  getting  out  of  the 
quarries.  I  tell  you  I  want  the  books  for  the  last 
ten  years  !'  he  repeated,  aggravated  by  Mark's  help- 
less air.     '  Here,  I'd  better  get  them  myself.' 

The  books  were  in  an  iron  safe,  let  into  the  wall 
just  behind  Mark's  chair.  It  happened  that  the  key 
was  in  the  safe,  and  the  door  ajar;  for  Mark  had 
been  poring  over  his  ledger  that  afternoon. 

Yyvyan  flung  open  the  safe-door,  and  brought 
out  the  contents  of  the  safe — a  dozen  or  so  of  vellum- 
bound  account-books. 

*  If  you've  done  your  day's  work  you  may  as  well 
drive  home  with  me,'  said  Vyvyan,  when  Mark  had 
locked  the  empty  safe  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

*  Yes,  I'll  come  with  you,'  answered  Mark. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  QUESTION. 

The  aid  which  Vyvyan  Pen  ruth  had  called  in, 
seemingly  by  some  sudden  whim,  w^as  that  of  Mr. 
Trevornock's  articled  clerk,  Mr.  Maulford.  Lewis 
Maulford  had  begun  the  serious  business  of  life  in 
an  accountant's  office,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
had  shown  so  marked  a  capacity  for  business  that 
at  two-and-twenty  he  was  junior  partner  in  the 
flourishing  young  firm  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself.  It  was  a  new  firm,  a  house  not  deeply 
rooted  into  the  very  soil  of  the  City,  bound  and 
interwoven  with  the  very  life  of  the  commercial 
world  by  the  traditions  of  ages,  the  repute  of  a  dozen 
generations.  It  w^as  a  young  house,  and  an  adven- 
turous house;  and  its  name  was  generally  to  be 
seen  associated  with  financial  shipwrecks  of  a  doubt- 
ful character.  But  the  firm  made  money,  and  went 
its  way  rejoicing,   the   three    partners  vieing  with 
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each  other  in  the  smartness  of  their  general  turn- 
out, from  the  white  hat  bought  at  Melton's  the  day 
before  the  Derby,  to  Mulliner's  newest  and  lightest 
thing  in  dog-carts.  Every  day  in  life  was  a  half- 
holiday  for  this  lively  young  firm ;  they  worked 
short  hours  and  made  plenty  of  money ;  till  one  day 
it  occurred  to  a  disputatious  and  suspicious  creditor 
that  the  young  firm  were  holding  rather  too  tightly 
to  the  assets  of  a  certain  bankrupt  estate.  Then 
came  investigation,  a  broad  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, a  general  sifting  of  things,  and  closed  shutters 
at  the  neat  offices  near  Warnford-court.  One  of  the 
senior  partners  sailed  for  Xew  York;  the  other, 
whose  domestic  entanglements  were  serious,  blew 
his  brains  out.  Mr.  Maulford  took  matters  in  a 
widely  different  spirit.  He  determined  to  live  it 
down.  With  this  view  he  went  boldly  about  the 
City,  representing  himself  as  a  dupe  and  a  victim. 
Had  he  not  invested  his  widowed  mother's  savings 
in  the  firm,  and  was  not  that  poor  lady  now  face  to 
face  with  the  workhouse,  unless  he  could  get  into 
some  kind  of  berth  that  would  enable  him  to  main- 
tain her?    That  widowed  parent  of  Lewis  Maulford's 
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was  his  trump  card.  He  always  played  her  in  an 
emergency. 

He  gave  so  much  valuable  information  about  the 
missing  books  of  the  exploded  firm  that  he  made 
himself  useful  and  necessary  ;  and  with  the  progress 
of  time  the  idea  became  general  that  Maulford  was 
an  honest  man  who  had  been  more  pigeon  than  crow. 
True  that  he  had  worn  three-guinea  hats  and  driven 
a  smart  dog-cart,  and  had  enjoyed  life  at  Epsom  and 
Ascot ;  but  he  had  done  it  all  in  innocence,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  battening  upon  the  assets  due 
to  defrauded  tradesmen.  He  was  so  young,  pleaded 
his  friends.  He  was  old  enough  to  know  better, 
urged  his  enemies. 

Such  had  been  Lewis  Maulford's  position  when 
he  accepted  a  situation  as  clerk  with  Mr.  Trevor- 
nock,  on  the  condition  that  his  employer  should, 
after  a  year  or  two  of  faithful  service,  give  him  his 
articles.  He  had  now  been  five  years  with  Mr. 
Trevornock,  and  was  qualified  to  begin  business  on 
his  own  account,  but  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do  so. 
However  small  were  his  earnings  at  the  ofiice  in 
Gray's  Inn,  where,  according  to  Flossie,  a  client  was 
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rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  they  seemed  to 
sufiBce  for  him  and  his  widowed  mother,  a  lady  almost 
as  invisible  as  Mrs.  Harris. 

'  I  expect  a  visitor  at  dinner  to-day,'  Mr.  Penruth 
said  to  his  wife,  just  before  he  set  out  for  the  quarries. 

'  Indeed,  Yyvyan  !  Is  it  any  one  I  know?'  asked 
Barbara. 

*  Yes;  you  know  something  of  him.  It  is  Maul- 
ford,  your  father's  clerk.' 

'He  here!' 

'  Yes.  You  look  vexed.  He  doesn't  come  ex- 
actly as  a  guest ;  though,  as  there's  no  decent  inn 
nearer  than  Rockport  or  Camelot,  he  may  stop  here 
for  a  few  days.  He  is  coming  to  do  a  little  bit  of 
business  for  me.      I'm  sorry  you  dislike  him.' 

'  I  do  very  much  dislike  him,'  Barbara  answered 
frankly,  '  though  I  really  have  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  He  has  always  been  extremely  civil  to  Flossie 
and  me — rather  obtrusively  civil — and  perhaps  that 
is  why  she  and  I — ' 

*  Eegard  him  with  unmitigated  abhorrence,'  said 
Flossie,  who  was  present.  '  Spiders,  snakes,  cock- 
roaches, and  Maulfords  are  my  especial  aversion.' 
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*  Hard  upon  a  man  who  lias  by  your  own  admis- 
sion done  nothing  to  offend  you,'  remonstrated 
Yyvyan,  looking  down  at  his  sister-in-law  as  if  she 
were  some  curious  foreign  bird  in  an  aviary,  whose 
habits  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  understand. 

*  He  has  done  everything  to  offend  us.  He  is 
sly,  he  is  false,  he  is  a  sneak,  he  is  a  schemer,  he  is 
the  image  of  Uriah  Heap,  and  he  has  had  the  auda- 
city to  pity  us,  and  to  let  us  know  it.  However,  I 
am  rather  glad  he  will  see  Barbara  in  a  grand  old 
house  of  her  own,  with  men-servants  and  a  carriage. 
He  can't  pretend  to  pity  her  now.' 

'I  hope  not,'  said  Vyvyan,  looking  glum. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  the  dinner-bell,  which 
rang  in  a  cupola  over  the  hall,  and  might  almost 
have  been  heard  on  the  top  of  Brownwilly.  The  St. 
Columb  coach  had  dropped  Mr.  Maulford  at  the  gates 
of  Place,  and  he  had  walked  modestly  across  the  so- 
called  park,  carrying  his  carpet-bag.  He  had  had 
just  enough  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  his  black 
clothes  and  white  tie  put  Vyvyan  and  his  brother  to 
shame  in  their  coarse  gray  and  hob-nailed  shoes. 

When  Lewis   Maulford  went  down  to  the  draw- 
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ing-room,  sleek,  smiling  his  blandest  smile,  he  found 
her  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  there,  alone.  The 
room  was  half  in  shadow,  half  in  the  warm  ruddy 
light  of  a  wood  fire,  and  Barbara  was  standing  on  the 
hearth,  a  solitary  figure,  her  foot  on  the  low  fender, 
her  eyes  looking  downward  at  the  burning  logs.  She 
wore  the  black-yelyet  gown  which  Flossie  had  helped 
her  to  choose  ;  rich  old  lace,  her  aunt  Sophia's  gift, 
at  throat  and  wrists  ;  and  a  black-enamel  locket, 
heart-shaped,  with  a  true  lover's  knot  in  diamonds, 
a  jewel  that  her  husband  had  bought  her  in  Paris. 
She  had  held  it  one  of  her  duties  as  a  wife  to  dress 
herself  becomingly  when  she  sat  at  her  husband's 
table.  However  low  her  spirits  had  sunk,  however 
heavily  the  burden  of  existence  had  weighed  upon 
her,  she  had  never  assumed  a  neglected  air,  never 
allowed  herself  to  di*ift  into  carelessness  of  the  out- 
ward shows  and  decencies  of  life. 

Mr.  Maulford  fell  back  a  pace  or  two  with  a  look 
of  surprise  when  his  hostess  turned  and  faced  him 
in  the  warm  light  of  the  oak  logs.  She  had  changed 
much  since  he  had  last  seen  her.  The  girl  had 
blossomed  into  the  woman.      The  grave  dignity  of 
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her  manner  took  him  by  surprise.  He  had  expected 
to  find  a  fretfal  disappointed  girl,  weary  of  a  mono- 
tonous and  empty  life,  and  with  weariness  and  dis- 
appointment stamped  upon  her  faded  beauty.  He 
saw  a  proud  woman,  grave  with  the  gravity  of  one 
whose  whole  life  had  been  sobered  by  a  deep  sorrow, 
but  not  fretful,  not  discontented.  A  grand  soul 
shone  out  of  those  lovely  eyes,  a  soul  that  had  grown 
strong  in  suffering. 

She  acknowledged  his  entrance  with  a  bow  which 
was  politely  distant. 

*I  expected  to  find  Mr.  Penruth  here,'  he  said, 
with  a  less  comfortable  sense  of  his  own  superiority 
to  humanity  in  general  than  he  was  wont  to  feel. 

'  He  is  sometimes  a  little  late  for  dinner  when 
he  has  been  driving  far.  I  don't  suppose  he  will 
keep  us  long.' 

Here  Flossie  came  rustling  in,  dressed  in  a 
black-silk  gown  all  over  crimpy  flounces,  and  a 
sticking-out  petticoat,  the  precursor  of  crinoline. 
She  acknowledged  Mr.  Maulford's  greeting  with  a 
bend  that  would  have  been  haughty  in  a  Spanish 
Infanta,  which   small  insolence  Mr.   Maulford  im- 
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mediately  jotted  down  in  the   debtor   and   creditor 
account  that  he  kept  against  his  acquaintance. 

Flossie's  appearance  was  in  somewise  a  relief. 
It  made  conversation  easier  with  Barbara,  who  was 
still  standing  alone  by  the  fireside. 

*  Your  father  wished  to  be  ajBfectionately  remem- 
bered to  you,  Mrs.  Penruth,'  said  Maulford. 

'  And  I've  no  doubt  he  wished  to  be  affection- 
ately forgotten  by  me,'  remarked  Flossie. 

*  My  father  is  very  well,  I  hope  ?'  said  Barbara, 
with  forced  politeness. 

*  He  is  enjoying  excellent  health.' 

Here  entered  Mrs.  Trevornock  in  a  smart  cap, 
glowing  with  pride  at  the  idea  that  her  husband's 
articled  clerk,  who  doubtless  knew  of  her  small 
anxieties  in  the  past,  should  behold  her  daughter 
mistress  of  this  historical  mansion. 

AYhile  she  was  greeting  Mr.  Maulford,  with 
more  courtesy  than  he  had  received  from  her 
daughters,  Vyvyan  and  his  brother  appeared  in  their 
gray  coats  and  thick  boots,  having  washed  their  hands 
hurriedly  in  the  down-stairs  den  where  the  Squire 
kept  books,  guns,  sticks,  whips,  and  cattle  medicines. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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'  How  do  you  do,  Maulford  ?  Hope  you  had  a 
pleasant  journey  down  ?' 

'  I  had  a  long  one/  said  Maulford,  smiling. 

^Yes,  it's  a  longish  way.  Mr.  Maulford,  my 
brother  Mark.  I  want  you  two  to  be  friendly  and 
useful  to  each  other ;'  and  Mr.  Penruth  offered  his 
arm  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  walked  off  to  the 
dining-room,  leaving  the  others  to  follow  as  they 
pleased. 

Maulford  immediately  impounded  Mrs.  Pen- 
ruth, and  Mark  gave  his  arm  to  Flossie,  his  usual 
custom. 

'  Is  it  cold  on  the  moor  ?'  she  asked,  looking  at 
him  as  they  crossed  the  lamplit  hall.  '  You're 
not  looking  well.' 

'  Cold  !'  he  echoed  discontentedly.  '  It's  biting  ; 
a  damp  creepy  cold  that  freezes  your  marrow.^ 

'  You  look  as  if  yours  was  frozen,'  said  Flossie. 

Their  dinner  usually  was  a  somewhat  silent 
meal,  save  for  abrupt  gushes  of  talk  from  Flossie 
or  Mrs.  Trevornock  ;  but  Mr.  Maulford  seemed  as 
bent  upon  making  conversation  as  if  he  had  been 
a  professed  wit  invited  for  that  end. 
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He  talked  of  Indian  affairs — men  could  talk 
and  think  of  hardly  anything  else  in  London,  he 
said. 

'And  that  dreadful  carpet-bag  murder,'  inter- 
jected Flossie.  *  Everybody  was  talking  of  that 
when  we  left  home.' 

*  Then  Camberwell  must  be  vastly  behind  the 
times.  That  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  which  I 
thought  was  worn  threadbare.' 

'  Such  a  mysterious  thing,'  urged  Flossie.  '  No- 
thing so  di-eadful  has  happened  since  the  time  of 
Lucretia  Borgia,  when  the  nobility  were  always 
dropping  each  other  into  canals,  and  tying  each 
other  in  sacks  ;  and  one  couldn't  eat  one's  dinner 
in  peace  because  of  a  horrid  Council  of  Ten  waiting 
round  the  corner  to  stab  one  ;  or  a  Vehmgericht 
sitting  in  judgment  in  a  dark  cellar,  ready  to  hand 
one  over  to  a  masked  executioner — ' 

Here  the  speaker  faltered  for  want  of  breath, 
and  Mr.  Maulford  took  up  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course about  the  Mutiny.  He  talked  of  Havelock 
and  Colin  Campbell,  of  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore, 
of  the   dread    uncertainty   which    still    surrounded 
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all  things.  And  then  he  harked  back  to  the 
storming  of  Delhi,  and  the  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  siege.  He  dwelt  on  the  long  period 
of  waiting;  a  handful  of  English  officers,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army  chiefly  composed  of  Sikhs  and 
Afghans,  who  might  at  any  moment  revolt,  en- 
camped in  a  pestilential  spot  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  and  yet,  as  by  a  miracle,  preserved 
alike  from  pestilence  and  insurrection.  He  talked 
of  Wilson  and  Baird  Smith,  of  Brigadier- General 
Nicholson's  untimely  fate,  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Cashmere  gate  in  broad  daylight  in  the  teeth  of 
the  foe,  and  the  fourteen  days'  hard  fighting,  foot  to 
foot  and  hand  to  hand,  before  the  city  was  won. 

Barbara  listened,  pale,  breathless,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  speaker,  waiting  for  the  name  which  instinct 
told  her  he  meant  presently  to  pronounce. 

*  He  knows  he  is  torturing  me,'  she  told  herself, 
*  and  he  is  doing  it  with  deliberate  malice.' 

*I'm  glad  they  spared  the  old  king's  life,'  said 
Mr.  Maulford.  *  He  was  little  more  than  a  tool, 
at  worst.  That  murder  of  the  princes  was  a  brutal 
thing.' 
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*  Princes  ?  Do  you  mean  the  young  princes 
in  the  Tower  ?'  asked  Flossie,  plunging  eagerly 
into  the  conversation,  as  she  had  done  a  few  minutes 
before  with  her  carpet-bag. 

Dinner  was  tinished,  and  the  seiTants  had  left 
the  room.  Old-fashioned  diamond-cut  decanters 
were  circulating  old-fashioned  port  and  sherry. 
Flossie  was  peeling  a  wintry  pear,  and  Mark  was 
cracking  walnuts  with  an  air  of  gloomy  abstraction. 
Vyvyan  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  sipped  his  port, 
languidly  interested  in  the  Mutiny. 

*I  mean  the  murder  of  the  king's  son,  nephew, 
and  grandson  by  Major  Leland,'  said  Mr.  Maulford. 
'There  is  nothing  baser  or  more  treacherous  re- 
corded in  Kings  or  Chronicles,  and  that's  going 
a  long  way.' 

'Murder!'  cried  Barbara,  her  eyes  flaming,  her 
cheeks  deadly  pale ;  '  who  has  ever  dared  to  call  it 
murder !  It  was  a  sublime  act  of  justice  ;  it  was 
brave,  noble,  done  before  the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  he 
one  of  a  handful  of  men  among  an  armed  rabble 
of  thousands !  Do  you  forget  how  he,  with  his 
lieutenant  and  four  troopers,  rode  into  the  garden 
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where  there  were  three  thousand  armed  men,  and 
made  them  lay  down  their  arms?  How  he  held 
a  crowd  of  six  thousand  at  hay  while  he  shot 
those  rehels,  and  told  the  people  before  he  did  it 
what  they  had  done  and  why  they  were  to  die? 
How  dare  you  call  it  murder !  No  more  righteous 
act  was  ever  done.  You  pretend  to  know  all  about 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  yet  are  so  ignorant  as  to 
misunderstand  Major  Leland's  conduct !' 

'  Upon  my  word — '  faltered  Mr.  Maulford. 

*  Do  you  forget  General  Wilson's  address  to  his 
army  before  the  siege  ?  For  the  rebels  there  was 
to  be  no  quarter.  Women  were  to  be  spared, 
and  children  ;  but  there  was  to  be  no  mercy  for 
the  murderers  of  women  and  children.  And  if 
there  was  to  be  no  mercy  for  them,  the  rank  and 
file  of  rebellion,  were  these  princes,  their  leaders 
and  captains,  to  be  spared?' 

*  They  were  prisoners  ;  they  had  surrendered.' 

*  Unconditionally.  He  would  accept  no  other 
surrender.  They  knew  what  they  had  to  expect. 
Had  he  faltered,  he  and  his  men  would  have  been 
massacred  before  the  gate,  cut  down  by  the  mob,  and 
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his  prisoners  rescued.  He  knew  that.  It  was  his 
duty  to  take  them  alive  or  dead.  He  did  his  dutv, 
nobly,  bravely.     It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  cruel.' 

*  Good  God  I'  ejaculated  Mr.  Maulford  suddenly, 

*  I  forgot  you  knew  him.  I  beg  j'our  pardon,  Mrs. 
Penruth.  Upon  my  honour  the  name  had  slipped 
my  memory,  and  in  discussing  public  affairs — ' 

Yyvyan  turned  upon  him  brusquely.  He  had 
been  watching  his  wife,  and  listening  to  her  indig- 
nant protest,  surprised  at  her  agitation. 

*  Why  do  you  apologise  to  my  wife  ?'  he  asked. 

*  0,  I  see ;   this  Major  Leland  is  a  friend  of  hers.' 

'  They  are  Somersetshire  people,'  exclaimed  the 
intrepid  Flossie,  as  if  that  accounted  for  everything  ; 

*  his  mother  was  a  clergyman — I  mean  his  father  was 
a  widow  who  married  a  cler — ' 

*  I  understand,'  said  Yyvyan,  heedless  of  the  eager 
Flossie,  looking  slowly  from  his  -wife  to  Maulford  and 
back  again.  '  Leland !  I  knew  you  had  an  Anglo- 
Indian  acquaintance  in  past  years,  but  I  never  heard 
the  name  before.      And  so  the  gentleman  is  a  hero  ?' 

*  He  is  a  noble  creature,'  exclaimed  ]\[rs.  Trevor- 
nock,  her  eyes  filling  with  remorseful  tears,  '  and  I 
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am  proud  of  having  known  him.  He  was  very  kind 
to  us  once — when  he  hoard — when  we — saw  a  good 
deal  of  him.' 

'  Salmon,  strawherries,  gloves,  grouse,  rihbons, 
partridges,  theatres,  lobsters,'  repeated  Flossie  in- 
wardly. 

VHumph  !'  muttered  Vyvyan,  massacring  filberts 
with  a  savage  strength  of  hand,  and  looking  wrath- 
fully  at  his  wife.  '  I  had  no  idea  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  such  a  distinguished  personage.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*  HEXEREI  UND  SCHELMEREI.* 

Mr.  Maulford  began  his  examination  of  Mark's 
books,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  balance- 
sheet,  which  should  show  Yyvyan,  in  a  succinct  and 
comprehensive  manner,  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
quarries  :  what  he  had  been  making  in  the  past,  and 
how  it  was  that  the  gains  of  the  past  had  dwindled  to 
the  losses  of  the  present. 

*  I  am  not  a  man  to  carry  on  a  loss,'  Mr.  Penruth 
told  his  brother  at  the  breakfast-table,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  accountant's  arrival.  *  If  the  quarries 
cease  to  pay  me,  I  shall  shut  them  up  at  a  day's 
notice.  I  am  not  going  on  digging  slate,  which 
nobody  wants  to  use,  for  the  sake  of  employing 
labour.' 

Mark  looked  harassed  and  uneasy,  as  he  natu- 
rally might,  seeing  that  his  occupation,  with  the 
three  hundred  a  year  he  earned  by  it,  was  in  jeopardy. 

Before  Lewis  Maulford  retired  to  the  study,  where 
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his  work  was  to  be  begun,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Barbara,  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
out  of  earshot  of  the  rest. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  stupidity  at  dinner  yester- 
day,' he  said  humbly.  *I  give  you  my  honour  that 
I  had  forgotten — ' 

'You  tell  me  so,'  she  answered,  looking  at  him 
with  deliberate  scorn,  *  and  I  am  obliged  to  believe 
you.  There  is  no  occasion  to  apologise — unless  it 
were  for  having  slandered  Major  Leland.  His  name 
is  not  tabooed  here.' 

*But  I  so  deeply  regret  having  wounded  you — ' 
he  protested. 

*  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  that,'  she  answered 
proudly.     *  Pray  say  no  more  about  it.' 

And  from  this  time  forward  she  never  addressed 
him  by  word  or  look,  save  when  some  direct  interro- 
gation on  his  side  forced  her  to  speak  to  him. 

'  Not  in  my  power  to  wound  you,  sweet  one  !'  he 
said  to  himself  more  than  once  that  day,  as  he  bent 
over  Mark's  ledgers.  '  Take  care  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  stab  you  to  the  heart's  core.  That  was 
only  a  playful   thrust   yesterday.     Wait   and    see. 
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Your  South  American  savage,  the  free  child  of  the 
forest,  has  arrows  so  light  that  his  hreath  can  blow 
them  through  a  reed,  hut  their  points  are  steeped  in 
a  poison  which  makes  the  slightest  scratch  deadly. 
Look  out  for  my  poisoned  arrows,  my  queen.' 

The  investigation  of  the  books  and  preparation  of 
the  balance-sheet  proved  a  longer  task  than  Mr. 
Penruth  had  supposed.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival 
at  Place,  Lewis  Maulford  transferred  himself  to 
homelier  quarters  at  the  King's  Arms,  Camelot ;  but 
the  ledgers  and  other  documents  were  left  in  Yyvyan's 
study,  and  it  was  there  the  accountant's  work  was 
done. 

Whatever  dislike  Mark  might  in  the  first  instance 
have  felt  to  having  his  books  audited  by  a  stranger, 
he  had  evidently  reconciled  his  mind  to  the  fact ;  for 
he  treated  Mr.  Maulford  with  unusual  courtesy  and 
friendliness,  hung  about  him  in  an  almost  affection- 
ate manner,  played  billiards  with  him  in  the  stuffy 
billiard-room  of  the  inn,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
choice  spirits  of  Camelot  society,  who,  at  Mark's 
instigation,  received  the  foreigner  with  open  arms. 

Mark's  friendliness  went  even  further  than  this ; 
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for  when  Lewis  Maulford  had  heen  quartered  at  the 
King's  Arms  for  a  little  less  than  a  week,  Mark  pro- 
posed a  cigar  in  the  open  air  after  a  closely-won 
game  at  billiards,  in  which  native  talent  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  alien's  more  finished  play ;  and,  after 
smoking  a  couple  of  cigars  under  the  bright  wintry 
moon,  Mark  brought  his  companion  to  a  standstill 
before  the  white  gate  of  the  cottage  on  the  St.  Columb 
road. 

*  Come  in  and  rest  a  bit,'  he  said;  *it's  dismal 
out  of  doors.' 

'  Friend  of  yours  live  here  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Maul- 
ford innocently. 

His  host  at  the  King's  Arms  had  told  him  all 
that  Camelot  could  tell  of  the  lady  in  the  cottage, 
and  had  given  him  a  good  many  of  Camelot's  specu- 
lations upon  the  subject. 

*  Yes,  I'm  pretty  much  at  home  here,'  answered 
Mark,  with  a  laugh.  *  If  the  lady  of  the  house  is  in 
an  amiable  mood,  I'll  give  you  a  better  glass  of  Hol- 
lands than  you  could  get  at  old  Lanherne's.' 

'IV:  echoed  Maulford.  at  will  be  our  fault  if 
the  lady  isn't  amiable.' 
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*  Humph  !'  muttered  Mark.  *  You  think  you  can 
put  a  woman  in  a  good  temper,  whether  or  no  ? 
You're  a  bachelor.' 

'  Aren't  you  one  ?' 

'  Well,  yes,  of  course  I'm  a  bachelor.  It  wouldn't 
do  for  my  brother  to  suppose  I  was  anything  else. 
But  it  isn't  easy  for  a  man  to  go  through  life  without 
some  kind  of  entanglement.  I've  not  kept  myself  as 
free  from  difficulty  of  that  sort  as  I  might  have  done 
if  I'd  been  wise.  Yet  you  can  hardly  blame  me, 
when  you  see  a  fellow  of  Yyvyan's  age  go  and  marry 
a  penniless  girl  for  the  sake  of  her  pretty  face.' 

*  And  a  girl  who  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  another  man,' retorted  Maulford.  'That's  the 
worst  part  of  the  business.' 

*  0,  come  now ;  she  has  been  married  two  years, 
and  she  has  behaved  uncommonly  well.' 

*  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  woman  could  behave 
ill  in  the  middle  of  a  Cornish  moor,  unless  she  eloped 
with  her  butler,^  retorted  Maulford,  as  Mark  opened 
the  cottage-door. 

The  parlour  where  Mark  had  tossed  about  the 
sofa-pillows  in  utter  dejection  on  the  night  following 
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his  brother's  home-coming  looked  bright  and  cheery 
on  this  winter  evening.  A  good  fire  burned  in  the 
bright  little  grate,  fender  and  fire-irons  shone  with 
much  polishing.  There  was  a  tea-tray  on  the  table 
with  the  best  tea-things,  if  Mr.  Maulford  could  only 
have  known  it  and  fully  appreciated  the  honour  done 
him ;  and  on  the  mahogany  chiffonier  the  customary 
ornaments  of  Bohemian  glass  and  Derbyshire  spa 
had  been  removed  to  make  room  for  a  second  tray 
with  a  cut-glass  spirit-decanter,  a  sugar-basin,  and 
tumblers.  A  noisy  copper  kettle  with  an  opal-glass 
handle  spluttered  gaily  on  a  brass  trivet ;  a  dish  of 
muffins  basked  in  the  fire-glow ;  and  beside  the  fire 
sat  a  buxom  little  woman  with  keen  black  eyes, 
rosy  cheeks,  a  resolute  mouth  and  chin,  and  the 
glossiest  hair  Mr.  Maulford  had  ever  seen.  She 
wore  a  bright  blue-silk  gown,  which  fitted  her  well- 
rounded  figure  to  perfection,  and  her  collar  was 
fastened  with  Mark's  photograph  mounted  in  a  heavy 
gold  brooch. 

'Mr.  Maulford,  Mrs.  Peters.' 

Lewis  Maulford  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
Mark's  books  had  already  given  him  a  good  deal  of 
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information.  Mark's  character  was  easier  to  read 
tlian  a  book.  Mr.  Maulford  understood  that  he  had 
been  invited  here  in  order  that  the  lady  in  blue,  who 
was  shrewder  than  Mark,  might  sift  him,  and  pos- 
sibly win  him  over  to  Mark's  interests.  He  could 
see  that  the  blue  lady  was  clever  and  self-assured, 
her  self-assurance  being  as  six  to  one  in  proportion 
to  her  cleverness.  , 

'  I  thought  you'd  like  a  cup  of  tea  after  being  out 
in  the  cold,'  Mrs.  Peters  said  gi-aciously,  as  she 
peeped  into  the  teapot,  with  her  glossy  head  on  one 
side. 

'How  smart  you  are !'  exclaimed  Mark,  who  had 
no  more  tact  than  a  hippopotamus. 

'  You  said  you  might  drop  in  with  a  friend,'  the 
lady  answered  modestly,  '  and  I  didn't  want  to  be 
caught  a  figure.' 

'  You're  never  a  figure,'  muttered  Mark ;  '  catch 
you  at  it ! ' 

'Never  anything  but  a  very  pretty  figure,  I  am 
sure,'  said  Mr.  Maulford  gallantly. 

'  Sugar  and  cream  '?'  murmured  Mrs.  Peters,  brid- 
ling. 
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Mr.  Maulford  took  sugar  and  cream.  He  declared 
himself  passionately  addicted  to  tea,  and  at  once  put 
Mark,  who  detested  tea,  at  a  disadvantage.  He  even 
ate  muffins,  and  hehaved  altogether  as  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  polite  tea-parties.  The  conversation  hegan 
with  stiffness,  but  soon  waxed  easy.  After  Camelot 
and  its  surroundings  had  been  discussed,  in  guide- 
book phraseology,  the  talk  grew  more  personal. 

'  I  suppose  you've  seen  Mr.  Penruth's  wife  since 
you've  come  among  us,'  said  the  little  woman;  and 
there  was  a  sparkle  in  her  hard  black  eyes  which 
informed  Mr.  Maulford  that  of  all  people  who  on 
earth  do  dwell  Mrs.  Penruth  was  the  most  hateful 
to  Mrs.  Peters. 

'  0,  yes,  I've  seen  her.  She  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.' 

*  So  Mark  told  me.  And  you  knew  her  first 
lover  ?' 

'Yes;  I  knew  him  too.  I  saw  their  parting, 
poor  things,  when  he  went  on  board  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer.     It  was  a  touching  scene.' 

And  then  Mr.  Maulford  told  the  story  of  his 
meeting  with  Barbara  at  Southampton,  dwelling  upon 
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the  fact  of  her  presence  there  with  some  significance, 
as  if  it  implied  more  than  he  cared  to  say. 

'  Wasn't  it  rather  a  strange  thing  for  a  prudent 
young  woman  to  do  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Peters. 

'Rather;  hut  the  Trevornock  girls  have  heen 
oddly  hrought  up.  Ths  mother  is  what  you  would 
call  a  character.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  she  wears  her  honnet  tilted 
over  her  forehead,  and  her  petticoats  up  to  her 
ankles?'  inquired  Mrs.  Peters. 

'Xo,  no.  Her  bonnets  are  right  enough,  and 
nobody  ever  saw  her  ankles.  But  she  has  peculiar 
ideas — has  brought  up  her  daughters  in  a  free-and- 
easy  way,  as  if  they  had  been  young  men.' 

'Then  I'm  sorry  for  Mr.  Penruth,'  said  Mrs. 
Peters  solemnly.  '  I  never  have  thought,  from  first 
to  last,  that  any  good  would  come  of  such  a  marriage; 
but  after  what  you  tell  me — ' 

Here  she  shook  her  head  vehemently,  and  lapsed 
into  silence,  as  if  her  presentiment  of  evil  to  come 
were  too  terrible  to  be  expressed.  She  opened  the 
parlour-door  and  rang  a  sharp  little^hand-bell;  where- 
at a  small  apple-cheeked  maiden  appeared,  who  carried 
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off  the  tea-things,  and  then  reappeared  and  set  the 
decanters  and  glasses  on  the  table,  swept  up  the 
hearth,  replenished  the  copper  kettle  out  of  a  homelier 
iron  vessel,  and  generally  made  things  comfortable. 

When  this  damsel  had  retired  Mrs.  Peters  re- 
sumed the  discussion  of  those  family  matters  which 
could  not  be  spoken  of  before  a  servant. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Penruth,'  she  said,  '  but 
I  am  sorrier  still  for  Mark.  It  comes  hard  upon  him, 
poor  fellow.' 

Mr.  Maulford,  who  followed  her  every  thought, 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  drift  of  this  speech. 

'  In  what  way  ?'  he  asked  innocently. 

'In  every  way.  Hasn't  he  been  led  to  think 
himself  his  brother's  heir  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ? 
for  it's  as  long  ago  that  Vyvyan  declared  he  should 
never  marry;  and,  indeed,  his  ways  were  the  ways 
of  a  confirmed  bachelor.  And  after  looking  forward 
to  the  estate  for  himself,  or  at  any  rate  for  his 
children — ' 

Here  Mark  scowled  and  shook  his  head  at  the 
fair  speaker. 

'  It's  no  use  frowning  at  me,  Mark.     There's  no 
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treason  in  saying  that  you  counted  on  the  estate  for 
yourself,  and  those  that  were  to  come  after  you — 
there's  no  treason  in  saying  you  might  have  children  ; 
for  you've  as  good  a  right  to  he  the  father  of  a  family 
as  your  elder  brother  has,  and  it's  only  your  own 
poor  spirit  that  has  kept  you  down.  And  I  say,  and 
I  will  say,  that  it's  hard  upon  you  to  lose  everything, 
after  looking  forward  to  it  so  long.' 

*  Who  says  he  has  lost  everything  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Maulford. 

'Hasn't  his  brother  married?' 
'  True,  but  at  present  there's  seems  no  likelihood 
of  a  family.' 

*  Don't  tell  me!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peters  con- 
temptuously ;  '  family  or  no  family,  the  estate  is  lost 
to  Mark.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon.  I  happen,  perhaps,  to  be 
able  to  make  a  better  estimate  of  Mr.  Mark's  chances 
than  he  can  himself;  for  I  know  more  of  Mr.  Pen- 
ruth's  affairs.  If  the  Squire  should  have  no  son  to 
inherit  his  estate  and  maintain  the  good  old  name  in 
the  land  where  he  and  his  forbears  were  born,  you 
may  depend  he'll  not  leave  it  away  from  his  brother ; 
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unless,  indeed,  he  should  have  some  special  ground 
of  quarrel  with  that  brother,  or  some  reason  for 
doubting  his  honour  and  honesty,  which  of  course  is 
out  of  the  question.' 

Maulford  emphasised  these  last  words  with  a 
searching  look  at  Mark,  who  sat  pale  and  downcast 
in  his  corner  by  the  fire,  stirring  his  grog,  and  not 
seeming  to  derive  much  comfort  from  that  beverage. 

'  0,  never  fear,  she'll  get  round  him,'  said  Mrs. 
Peters,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh.  *  She  married  him 
for  his  fortune,  and  she'll  never  give  him  any  peace 
till  she  makes  sure  of  it  all.' 

*  I  grant  that  it  might  be  so,  if  she  were  a  bright, 
clever,  capable  woman,  like  some  people  I  could 
name,'  replied  the  accountant,  contemplating  Mrs. 
Peters  with  a  bold  admiring  smile ;  '  but  she  is  not. 
Her  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  the  past,  and  the  lover 
she  parted  with  at  Southampton.  Any  affection  she 
can  spare  from  him  she  lavishes  on  her  mother. 
That  leaves  cold  comfort  for  Mr.  Penruth.  Do  you 
suppose  he's  satisfied  or  happy  in  his  marriage? 
When  he  was  most  ardent,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
things,  he  refused  to  make  a  will  in  his  wife's  favour. 
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Tom  Trevornock  pushed  him  hard  enough,  as  hard 
as  he  could  venture,  so  as  not  to  lose  him.  ^'Xo," 
said  Penruth  ;  "  I  shall  make  no  new  will  yet  awhile." 
"  Your  marriage  cancels  the  old  one,"  says  Trevor- 
nock. "Never  mind  that.  If  I  have  a  son,  he'll 
inherit  the  land ;  and  if  I  have  no  children,  things 
may  stand  as  they  are.  I've  done  enough  for  your 
daughter  in  all  conscience."  Trevornock  could  hardly 
gainsay  him,  you  see,  for  he  had  settled  an  estate 
worth  eighteen  thousand  pounds  on  the  young  lady.' 

'  The  Hallworthy  estate,'  growled  Mark.  '  It  cost 
my  great-grandfather  fifteen  thousand.  She  has  only 
a  life  interest  in  it,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  No ;  it  is  settled  on  her,  and  her  children  after 
her.  Your  brother  has  power  of  appointment,  and 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  the  reversion,  in  the  event 
of  there  being  no  children.  So  you  see,  my  dear 
madam,'  pursued  Mr.  Maulford  cheerily,  '  your  friend 
Mark  is  by  no  means  in  such  bad  case  as  you  have 
supposed.  Unless  he  should  by  some  misadventure, 
or  some  fault,  prove  himself  unworthy  to  be  trusted 
with  the  estate,  unworthy  to  bear  the  good  old  name, 
he  is  safe  to  inherit  the  land.* 
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*  Provided  Mrs.  Penruth  has  no  children,'  said 
Mrs.  Peters.  *  She  has  been  married  only  two  years 
and  a  half.  It's  early  days  to  count  upon  her  having 
no  family.' 

*  True,'  sighed  Mr.  Maulford,  who  affected  to  be 
bound  up  in  the  fortunes  of  his  new  friends. 

*If  Mr.  Penruth  were  to  die  suddenly,  now,' 
speculated  Mrs.  Peters.  A  gleam  as  of  hope  lit  up 
Mark's  anxious  face,  flashed  from  his  heavy  eyes,' 
and  was  gone,  leaving  a  dull  blank.  '  If  he  were  to 
drop  down  in  a  fit — of  course  I'm  not  wishing  such 
a  thing,  but  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  Mark.  But 
men  of  his  build  seldom  go  off  like  that.' 

It  was  a  curious  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Maulford 
looked  curiously  at  the  speaker. 

*  I  shrewdly  suspect  you're  Mark's  wedded  wife, 
my  lady,'  he  said  to  himself,  *and  I'm  uncommonly 
glad  you're  not  mine.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

*I  SHALL  -rati:   to  DOCTOR  MY  BALANCE-SHEET.' 

After  that  first  evening  Mr.  Maulford's  visits  at 
the  cottage  in  St.  Columb  road  were  so  frequent  that 
it  may  be  said  he  spent  all  his  leisure  there,  and 
used  the  King's  Arms  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Peters  provided  snug  little  dinners  for  Mark 
and  his  new  friend,  and  there  was  a  perennial  flow 
of  spirits-and-water  of  an  evening.  The  veil  with 
which  Mark  concealed  the  exact  nature  of  his  domes- 
tic arrangements  from  Mr.  Maulford  was  of  the  most 
diaphanous  tissue — a  mere  summer-evening  vapour. 

'  If  I  didn't  think  you  were  a  fellow  to  be  trusted, 
I  should  never  have  asked  you  in  yonder,'  said  Mark 
one  afternoon,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  towards  the 
homely  stone  cottage,  where  the  last  crysanthemums 
were  fading  amidst  the  chill  haze  of  a  November 
twilight. 

'  You  have  been  wise  to  trust  me,'  answered  the 
other,  slowly  pulling  at  his  cigar  with  a  grave  busi- 
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ness-like  countenance.  *  If  you  were  anything  but 
candid  and  straightforward — to  me — I  couldn't  see 
my  way  to  help  you ;  and,  by  Jove,  you  want  a  good 
deal  of  help !' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?'  faltered  Mark. 

He  had  let  his  cigar  go  out,  and  was  struggling 
feebly  with  a  fusee,  the  image  of  helplessness,  his 
large  sunburnt  hand  tremulous  with  agitation. 

'  You  know  how  I  mean.  Haven't  I  to  work  out 
a  balance-sheet  which  won't  compromise  you — if  I 
can  ?     And  do  you  suppose  I  find  it  easy  to  do  it  ?' 

'  The  builders  have  been  so  backward  in  their 
settlements  of  late — '  began  Mark. 

'  Backward,  indeed  !  It  seems  to  me  that  nobody 
has  paid  you  anything  for  the  last  two  years.  You 
must  have  a  sheaf  of  dishonoured  acceptances  in 
your  safe  :  unless  you've  melted  the  bills,  and — ' 

*  Made  use  of  the  money  ?'  faltered  Mark.  '  I 
have;  there's  no  good  in  denying  it — to  you.  I'm 
in  a  hole,  and  you  must  get  me  out  of  it.  You're  a 
splendid  man  of  business ;  you've  a  clear  brain, 
which  I  haven't;  you  can  square  things  with  my 
brother.     You  say  I'm  pretty  safe  to  come  into  the 
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estate  by  and  by.      If  ever  I   do,  I'll   pay  you  a 
hundredfold  for  any  service  you  can  do  me  now.' 

*  But  how  can  I,  as  an  honest  man,  pretend  not 
to  see  facts  that  are  staring  me  in  the  face  ?  If  I 
doctor  my  balance-sheet  as  your  books  have  been 
doctored — or  in  a  very  different  style,  rather ;  for  I 
should  be  sorry  to  make  such  a  clumsy  job  of  any- 
thing I  took  in  hand — how  can  I  look  in  your 
brother's  face?  how  can  I  reconcile  my  conscience 
to—' 

*  Easily.  It  will  be  a  Christian  act  to  get  a  poor 
beggar  out  of  a  scrape.  Doesn't  the  Gospel  always 
lean  kindly  to  sinners  ?  It  isn't  the  rich  man  or  the 
Pharisee  that  you  are  called  upon  to  comfort  or  help, 
but  the  poor  kicked-about  despised  creatures — your 
publicans  and  Magdalens.  Stand  by  me,  Maulford, 
there's  a  good  fellow,'  pleaded  Mark.  *I  shouldn't 
have  taken  to  you  as  I  have  if  I  hadn't  felt  from  the 
first  that  you  w^ere  a  friend.  Stand  by  me,  and  I'll 
stand  by  you.  It  isn't  onJy  what  I  can  do  in  the 
future,  but  if  you  want  a  fifty-pound  note  in  the  pre- 
sent, why,  you  can  have  it.  I — I've  got  an  unmelted 
acceptance  in  the  safe,  that's  as  good  as  a  Bank  of 
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England  note.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  make  your 
balance-sheet  right.  What  does  it  matter  to  my 
brother  if  he's  a  thousand  or  two  richer  or  poorer  at 
the  end  of  the  year  ?  His  income  at  its  lowest  is 
more  than  he  can  spend.  He's  always  making  some 
kind  of  investment.' 

'  But  if  the  balance-sheet  shows  that  the  quarries 
have  been  a  dead  loss  for  the  last  two  years,  he'll 
shut  up  shop.' 

'  No,  he  won't.  That's  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen. 
He'll  grumble  and  growl ;  but  we  must  talk  about 
a  revival  in  the  building  trade;  and  I'll  be  more 
careful  in  future.  Get  me  out  of  this  scrape.  Maul- 
ford,  and,  as  I  am  a  man,  I'll  never  tumble  into 
another.' 

Maulford  gave  him  a  curiously  contemptuous  look 
under  cover  of  the  November  dusk. 

'  If  you  ivere  a  man,  I  might  believe  you,'  thought 
the  accountant ;  '  but  there's  very  little  true  manhood 
about  your  limp  self-indulgent  nature,  my  friend.' 

'  What  have  you  done  with  all  this  money  ?'  he 
asked  presently.  '  Our  friend  yonder  seems  a  manag- 
ing little  body ;  she  would  hardly  ruin  a  man.* 
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'  No,  no,  Molly  is  careful  enough ;  but  a  liouse 
and  family  cost  money,  don't  you  know ;  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  drag  upon  me. 
And  I've  bought  a  horse  now  and  then,  and  a  dog  or 
two ;  and  I've  been  deucedly  unlucky  in  horseflesh, 
though  I  think  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it  as 
well  as  any  man  in  Cornwall.' 

'  A  little  betting  too,  I  suppose  ?'  suggested 
Maulford. 

*  Only  a  fiver  or  so  on  a  race  occasionally  with 
Nichols  or  Didcott.' 

'I  see.     And  billiards ?' 

*Well,  of  course  a  man  can't  play  billiards  all 
the  year  with  the  same  set  of  fellows  without  betting 
a  little.' 

'  Just  to  give  an  interest  in  the  game ;  I  suppose 
not.  A  man  who  lives  all  the  year  round  in  such  a 
place  as  Camelot  ought  to  be  forgiven  a  good  deal,' 
said  Maulford  indulgently.  '  He  ought  to  be  for- 
given if  he  cuts  his  throat  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twelvemonth,'  he  added  inwardly. 

What  a  weak  creature  it  was,  this  younger 
brother  of  the  rugged  unyielding  Vyvyan  ! — another 
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temperament  altogether.  Soap-stone  as  compared 
with  granite.     The  same  soil  will  produce  both. 

Such  a  man  was  destined  by  his  very  nature  to 
become  the  tool  of  unscrupulous  astuteness,  in  the 
person  of  Lewis  Maulford. 

The  ex-accountant  made  a  mental  balance-sheet 
for  his  own  guidance.  All  that  he  had  said  of 
Vyvyan's  refusal  to  make  a  Will  in  his  wife's  favour 
was  strictly  true.  As  things  now  stood,  the  elder 
brother  dying  without  a  will,  Mark  must  inherit  the 
land.  But  how  long  might  the  situation  remain 
thus  favourable  to  Mark's  interests  ?  A  son  might 
be  born,  to  oust  the  brother  from  all  chance  of  suc- 
cession. Or  the  husband  might  be  influenced  to 
leave  the  land  to  his  wife.  This  was  hardly  likely, 
Mr.  Maulford  thought,  now  that  he  had  let  in  a 
little  light  upon  the  husband's  mind  as  to  that 
Indian  lover  of  the  lady's.  Mr.  Maulford  might  find 
it  necessary,  or  advantageous,  to  let  in  more  light 
by  and  by. 

From  Yyvyan  there  w^as  no  large  reward  to  be 
gained — merely  a  hireling's  wages  for  a  hireling's 
work  ;  from  Vyvyan's  wife,  nothing.     But  from  this 
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malleable  Mark  how  mucli  profit  a  clever  man  might 
extort,  would  Fate  but  transform  this  penniless 
sinner  into  a  wealthy  landowner !  A  man's  grati- 
tude is  but  a  poor  thing  to  count  upon ;  and  ready- 
as  Mark  was  with  his  promises  now  that  he  was  in  a 
scrape,  he  might  be  equally  ready  to  forget  them 
when  he  was  out  of  it.  There  is  no  Lethe  more 
efficacious  than  the  fountain  in  which  we  drown  the 
sense  of  obligation.  But  Mr.  Maulford  felt  that  if 
he  helped  Mark  now,  he  would  have  a  much  surer 
hold  upon  him  in  the  future  than  that  airy  virtue 
gratitude.     The  man  would  be  afraid  of  him. 

'I  shall  make  him  my  slave,'  he  said  to  himself. 

'  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  you  through  your  diffi- 
culties,' he  told  Mark  presently,  '  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  that  nice  little  lady  yonder,  who  ought 
not  to  sufi'er  for  your  follies.  It's  no  easy  job,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  will  tax  my  powers  of  management  to 
the  uttermost.  You  have  doctored  your  books,  and 
I  shall  have  to  doctor  my  balance-sheet.' 

Mark  grasped  his  hand  feverishly. 

'  God  bless  you!'  he  exclaimed;  '3'ou're  a  true 
Christian.      You  don't  20  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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way,  and  leave  the  wounded  traveller ;  and  you  don't 
kick  liim  while  he's  down.' 

Mr.  Maulford  smiled  to  himself  in  the  dusk. 

'  0,  you  compare  yourself  to  the  wounded  travel- 
ler, do  you?  I  should  have  suggested  a  greater 
likeness  to  the  other  party.' 

*  The  Samaritan  ?'  asked  Mark. 

*  No,  the  thieves.' 

*  Don't  be  hard  upon  me,' pleaded  Mark ;  'I'm 
in  your  power.' 

*  You  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  you  know,'  said 
Maulford.  '  You'll  have  to  show  a  very  different 
state  of  things  when  next  I  come  to  inspect  the 
books.  I  couldn't  manage  this  matter  for  you  a 
second  time.' 

'  T  know  it,  my  dear  fellow.  Turn  over  a  new 
leaf!  By  Jove,  I  shall  begin  a  new  book.  I'll 
never  buy  another  horse.  I'll  sell  those  I  have.  I'll 
cut  the  old  set  at  the  King's  Arms.  I'll  get  some 
ether  crib  for  Molly — out  of  the  way  of  all  my  old  con- 
nections^— and  send  the  young  barbarians  to  school.' 

*  That  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction — 
if  Mrs.  Peters  liked  it.' 
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*  She  woulcln't  like  it,  perhaps,'  said  Mark 
gloomily;  *but  she'd  have  to  put  up  with  it.  I've 
lived  in  fear  and  trembling  long  enough.  I've  had 
no  more  peace  of  mind  in  my  home,  if  you  can  call 
that  cottage  yonder  my  home,  than  if  I  were  living 
in  a  powder-magazine.  The  explosion  might  come 
any  day.' 

'  Do  you  think  your  brother  would  take  it  so 
badly,  if  he  knew  all  ?' 

'He'd  leave  me  a  beggar.  He'd  never  forgive 
me — first,  for  doing  what  I  have  done  yonder  ;  next, 
for  deceiving  him.  There's  my  sister  too,  as  proud 
as  Lucifer.     She'd  egg  him  on.' 

'  His  own  marriage  is  not  a  particularly  brilliant 
one.' 

'  He  has  married  a  lady.  Trevornock  is  a  good 
old  name.  Tom  Trevornock  is  the  only  scamp  in 
that  family.' 

'  Well,  you  had  better  give  all  your  attention  to 
making  things  as  straight  as  you  can  at  the  quarries, 
and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  rest.' 

'  Providence  !'  growled  Mark.  '  Providence  has 
done  precious  little  for  me.     Providence  gave  my 
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elder  brother  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Cornwall, 
and  gave  my  sister  her  mother's  fortune,  while  I 
was  left  out  in  the  cold.' 

*  Come,  now.  Providence  did  you  a  good  turn  in 
sending  me  your  way.  If  a  churlish  pragmatical 
fellow  had  been  called  in  to  examine  those  books, 
where  would  you  have  been  ?' 

'  I  should  have  been  on  my  way  to  America, 
mo«t  likely,'  answered  Mark  moodily,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  that  transitional  state  might  not  have  been 
preferable  to  his  present  situation. 

'  Leaving  that  poor  little  woman  and  her  three 
boys  to  shift  for  themselves  ?' 

'  She  wouldn't  shift  long.  She'd  go  to  my 
brother,  and  tell  him  the  whole  story.' 

*  And  what  would  he  do  ?' 

'  Send  her  to  the  workhouse.  You  don't  know 
how  hard  he  is.' 

*He  was  soft  enough  about  Miss  Trevornock,' 
said  Maulford. 

*  Yes,  where  his  own  fancy  was  caught.  Every 
man's  character  has  its  weak  side,  I  suppose.' 


CHAPTER  Till. 
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Thanks  to  Lewis  Maulford's  skilful  manipulation  of 
books  and  other  documents,  Mark  came  through  the 
furnace  comparatively  unscathed.  Maulford,  who 
•was  too  good  a  diplomatist  to  prove  too  much,  ad- 
mitted to  Yyvyan  that  his  brother  had  been  some- 
what lax  in  his  management  of  things  of  late  years  ; 
that  he  had  given  long  credits  somewhat  recklessly  ; 
that  he  had  trusted  builders  of  insufficient  capital  ; 
and  that  he  would  have  to  open  his  eyes  a  little 
wider  if  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness. But  he  contrived  to  balance  this  blame  by 
judicious  praise.  He  harped  upon  Mark's  conscien- 
tiousness, his  determination  to  make  the  quarry  a 
source  of  large  profit  in  the  future,  and  so  to  redeem 
the  errors  of  the  past. 

'  He  has  been  hard  hit,  poor  fellow,  through  his 
kindness  of  heart,'  said  Maulford. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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*  You  mean  that  I've  been  liard  hit.  He  loses 
nothing  when  builders  go  bankrupt.' 

'  He  feels  it  more  than  you  do.' 

*  I  don't  think  he  can.  I  can  spend  money,  or 
give  money,  without  a  thought ;  but  if  you  rob  me 
you  put  a  knife  into  me,  and  the  wound  rankles. 
Well,  Mark  must  show  himself  a  better  manager 
within  the  next  twelve  months,  and  you  must  show 
me  a  better  balance-sheet  next  November,  or  I  shall 
shut  up  the  quarries.' 

*  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  an  improvement. 
Mark  has  burnt  his  fingers.' 

'  You  mean  that  he  has  burnt  my  fingers.  He 
loses  nothing.  He'd  think  himself  hardly  used  if  I 
were  to  stop  his  salary,  though  he  has  free  quarters 
in  my  house.  But  I'm  afraid  he  has  claims  upon 
his  purse  that  are  as  discreditable  as  they  are  foolish 
— some  low  connection  at  Camelot.  I  have  heard  as 
much.' 

*  Better  than  to  marry  a  horse-rider,  or  a — a  bar- 
maid,— as  some  of  your  country  squires  have  done.' 

*A  barmaid!'  cried  Vyvyan,  aghast.  'A  Pen- 
ruth  married  to  a  barmaid  !     Do  you  know  that  we 
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are  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Cornwall  ?  Do  you 
suppose  because  I  wear  homespun  and  clump-soles 
that  I  have  no  pride  of  race  ?  I  would  never  forgive 
my  brother  if  he  degraded  me.  Let  him  degrade 
himself,  let  him  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  family, 
and  wallow  in  the  gutter  if  he  chooses,  but  let  him 
bring  no  low-born  wife,  no  half-bred  brats  to  Place. 
One  scamp  in  a  family  is  like  a  dead  branch  on  a 
fine  old  tree,  lopped  and  forgotten  ;  but  a  base  graft, 
a  low  marriage, — that  is  history.  I  could  never 
forgive  that.' 

These  remarks  were  repeated  at  the  cottage  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  their  utterance. 

'  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Peters,  '  it's  all  very  well  for 
him  to  bluster ;  but  if  Mark  were  not  such  a  coward 
I'd  have  made  things  right  long  ago.  I  never  saw 
the  man  yet  that  I  couldn't  twist  round  my  fingers 
if  I  tried.' 

Yet  despite  this  assertion  of  power  Mrs.  Peters 
brooded  darkly  on  that  speech  of  Yyvyan's,  and  con- 
templated her  triplet  of  chubby  boys  with  a  moody 
look  as  the  three  young  faces  clastered  round  her  in 
the    evening   firelight.      They  were    fine,    healthy. 
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broad- shouldered  boys,  from  the  four-year-old  baby 
to  the  youngster  rising  thirteen,  and  Mrs.  Peters  felt 
that  Fate  was  using  them  hardly. 

*I  suppose  if  Mark  were  to  brazen  things  out 
and  tell  the  truth  we  should  be  beggars  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives,'  she  said  to  herself.  *Yet  it's  hard  to 
live  under  a  cloud.  If  the  Squire  were  to  fall  down 
in  a  fit,  now,  my  sons  would  be  in  their  right  places 
up  yonder.  How  Camelot  folks  would  stare  !  And 
those  that  have  slighted  me  would  be  sorry,  per- 
haps !' 

Mr.  Maulford,  having  done  his  work,  took  his 
reward  and  departed.  Before  leaving  Cornwall  he 
made  a  point  of  seeing  Barbara  and  her  mother  and 
sister  one  morning,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  inquire 
if  he  could  carry  any  message  to  Mr.  Trevornock,  or 
perform  any  commission  for  either  of  the  three  ladies. 

'  If  you  could  call  in  South-lane  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  to  see  if  the  house  is  on  fire,  you  would 
be  doing  mother  a  favour,'  said  Flossie ;  '  for  she  is 
haunted  by  the  most  absurd  fears  about  it,  although 
every  stick  of  our  furniture  is  insured  in  the  Pelican, 
or  the  Vulture,  or  some  equally  ridiculous  bird.' 
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'  I  could  never  replace  the  things  I  have  had  all 
my  life,'  sighed  Mrs.  Trevornock. 

*  I  should  hope  not,  indeed.  You  would  get  nice 
new  things  instead.  I'm  sure  a  fire  would  he  re- 
generation :  and  I  should  feel  grateful  to  Amelia  if 
she  were  to  do  any  one  of  the  idiotic  acts  you  are 
always  picturing  to  yourself.' 

'  No  message  for  Mr.  Trevornock  ?'  asked  the 
clerk. 

'  X-n-othing  :  except  that  we  shall  be  return- 
ing to  Camberwell  in  a  fortnight/  faltered  Mrs. 
Trevornock. 

'  He  will  be  glad  to  know  your  movements.' 

'  He  might,  if  we  were  to  move  to  some  other 
planet,'  retorted  Flossie.  '  I  don't  think  anything 
less  than  that  would  interest  him.' 

'Indeed,  you  misunderstand  him,'  said  Mr. 
Maulford. 

'  If  I  do  I  must  be  preternaturally  obtuse,  for  he 
has  spoken  very  plainly.' 

*  You  don't  know  how  fond  and  proud  he  is  of 
you.' 

'No,  I  do  not.' 
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Barbara  sat  by  the  fire  reading  tbrougliout  Mr. 
Maulford's  visit.  She  would  acknowledge  him  as 
neither  friend  nor  guest.  She  spoke  only  when  he 
compelled  her  to  speak,  and  even  then  she  answered 
him  without  looking  up  from  her  book. 

'  If  I  had  been  a  bootmaker  she  could  not  have 
been  ruder,'  he  told  himself,  as  he  left  the  house. 
'  Yet  I  need  hardly  trouble  myself  to  be  revenged. 
She  has  enemies  enough  without  me.' 

Mrs.  Trevornock  and  Flossie  stayed  till  after 
Christmas.  It  was  happiness  to  Barbara  to  have 
them  with  her  at  that  old  familiar  time ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  Flossie,  who  took  upon  her  hands  the 
task  of  Christmas  decoration,  to  find  herself  hanging 
up  holly  in  ancestral  halls,  and  giving  orders  to  half 
a  dozen  servants,  all  eager  to  do  her  bidding,  for 
the  servants  at  Place  liked  this  lively  young  lady. 
True  that  she  languished  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Wal- 
worth-road  shops  in  all  their  Christmas  bravery ;  the 
Eepository,  where  the  newest  things  in  jewelry  and 
candlestick  ornaments  always  came  out  at  Christmas  ; 
the  drapers'  windows  ablaze  with  feathers  and  flowers 
and  ribbons  and  evening  gloves.     But  the  novelty  of 
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country-house  life,  even  in  so  dull  a  house  as  Place, 
was  agreeable  to  her.  Mark  was  gayer,  too,  after 
Mr.  Maulford's  departure.  He  escorted  Flossie  and 
his  sister-in-law  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off  at  a 
windj"  spot  among  the  wild  hills,  where  they  were 
almost  frozen  in  their  pony-carriage  before  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  began*  Flossie  longed  to  follow  the 
hounds,  and  gave  Mark  several  hints  to  that  effect, 
but  to  these  he  was  impervious.  He  would  have 
liked  well  enough  to  have  such  a  pleasant  companion 
for  a  long  day's  scamper  over  hill  and  valley,  heather 
and  bog ;  but  iu  a  region  where  everybody  knew 
everybody  else's  business  such  indulgence  would 
have  been  fatal.  The  little  woman  at  Camelot  would 
have  heard  of  it,  and  those  occasional  glimpses  of 
domesticity  which  Mark  allowed  himself  would  have 
been  clouded  over  with  strife. 

While  Mark  was  riding  to  hounds,  companionless 
save  for  such  company  as  the  field  afforded,  and  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  make  his  horses  unsaleable  be- 
fore the  time  came  which  he  had  fixed  in  his  own 
mind  for  selling  them,  the  little  woman  at  Camelot 
wa-s  contemplating  life  from  a  much  graver  stand- 
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point.  Mark,  having  scrambled  through  his  finan- 
cial difficulties — very  much  as  he  and  Pepper  scram- 
bled through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  a  good  deal  mauled 
and  scratched  by  hawthorn  and  bramble,  and  splashed 
to  the  eyes  with  mud  and  duckweed — was  beginning 
to  take  life  in  his  old  easy  w^ay.  He  was  not  going 
to  get  into  a  muddle  again,  lie  told  himself.  He 
would  buy  no  more  horses  ;  he  would  sell  those  he 
had  when  the  hunting  season  was  over.  They  would 
sell  all  the  better  as  seasoned  hunters.  He  w^ould 
give  up  billiards,  and  would  cease  to  interest  himself 
in  the  turf.  He  would  read  the  sporting-papers  no 
more ;  for  there  was  temptation  in  the  very  names  of 
the  favourites,  in  the  very  mention  of  a  coming 
race. 

*  I  will  be  as  ignorant  as  the  lowest  hind  in  the 
county,'  he  said  to  himself.  But  when  his  compa- 
nions in  the  hunting-field,  waiting  at  some  quiet 
corner  for  the  hounds,  began  to  talk  of  the  turf, 
Mark  pricked  up  his  ears  and  had  his  say. 

Mrs.  Peters  was  full  of  thought  in  these  winter 
days.  Her  retired  life  in  the  cottage  on  the  lonely 
country  road  gave  her  ample  leisure  for  meditation. 
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She  thought  as  she  polished  her  chairs  and  tables, 
and  removed  infinitesimal  grains  of  dust  from  shin- 
ing surfaces  that  were  perpetually  being  dusted,  and 
smoothed  and  folded  her  draperies,  and  arranged  and 
rearranged  her  few  gimcracks.  Mrs.  Peters  was  not 
a  woman  of  wide  resources.  For  books,  save  as 
ornaments  on  a  chifi'onier,  she  cared  not  a  jot.  She 
was  a  creature  of  action,  energy,  vigour.  She  would 
have  liked  to  live  in  a  crowd ;  and  Fate  had  doomed 
her  to  domestic  solitude,  varied  by  the  company  of 
one  dull  man.  Mr.  Maulford's  society  had  been  an 
enlivening  influence  while  it  lasted.  She  regretted 
him  now  that  he  was  gone. 

'  With  such  a  man  as  that  for  a  husband  a  woman 
might  be  sure  of  getting  on  in  life,'  she  reasoned ; 
'  but  Mark  is  no  better  than  a  log.  One  might  as 
well  be  a  poor  beast  on  a  common,  hobbled  to  one 
bit  of  green.' 

Among  those  humble  acquaintance  with  whom 
Mrs.  Peters  felt  more  at  her  ease  than  with  the  lead- 
ing burghers  of  Camelot  was  an  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  narrow  lane  off  the  High-street — a  steep  little 
break-neck  lane,  cottages  on  one  side  and  pigsties 
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on  the  other,  leading  up  to  nowhere,  or  to  chaotic 
land  that  was  neither  field  nor  open  country.  This 
ancient  female  was  widely  known  in  Camelot  under 
the  friendly  name  ofAunt  Jooly.  It  was  supposed 
that  in  the  remoteness  of  former  generations  she  had 
been  christened  Julia,  and  that  she  had  once  pos- 
sessed a  surname ;  but  these  were  things  of  the  past. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  living  she  had  been  al- 
ways *  Jooly,'  and  generally  *  Aunt.'  Whether  she 
had  begun  by  having  actual  nephews  and  nieces 
before  she  became  a  titular  aunt  to  everybody  in  the 
parish,  no  one  ever  paused  to  inquire.  People  who 
went  away  from  Camelot  for  half  a  century  or  so, 
and  came  back  to  die  there  when  the  outside  world 
had  grown  tired  of  them,  asked  tenderly  if  Aunt  Jooly 
were  yet  alive.  Not  because  they  cared  for  her,  but 
because  she  was  a  landmark. 

Aunt  Jooly  was,  or  asserted  herself  to  be,  of  a 
fabulous  age.  If  an  event  in  history  was  men- 
tioned in  her  presence  she  generally  claimed  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness.  The  little  children  believed 
that  she  had  been  at  Plymouth  when  the  first  alarm 
of  the  Spanish  ships  rang  through  the  western  land. 
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She  was  accredited,  perhaps  in  virtue  of  her  years, 
with  ineffable  wisdom.  She  was  a  skilful  herbalist, 
and,  within  closed  doors,  had  been  known  to  charm 
sore  eyes,  and  cure  rickets,  rheumatism,  and  quinsy 
in  an  altogether  supernatural  manner.  She  was 
one  of  the  last  of  those  witches  who  lingered  latest 
at  this  fag-end  of  England,  only  vanishing  before 
the  advance  of  the  steam-engine. 

Aunt  Jooly's  most  profitable  office  was  that  of 
monthly  nurse.  In  this  capacity  she  had  been  use- 
ful to  Mrs.  Peters,  and  out  of  this  service  there 
had  arisen  a  very  familiar  acquaintance  between  the 
matron  and  the  crone.  The  old  woman  claimed  a 
right  of  possession  in  the  three  fine  boys  whose 
cradles  she  had  rocked,  and  whose  strong  young 
limbs  she  had  swaddled.  She  talked  of  them  as 
*  my  boys,'  and  gave  them  her  toothless  jaws  to  kiss. 
She  dropped  in  at  the  cottage  of  an  evening  when 
Mark  was  out  of  the  way,  and  was  fed  and  made 
much  of.  She  had  always  the  latest  village  scandal 
to  relate  solemnly,  eking  out  a  scanty  modicum  of 
fact  with  hints  and  prophetic  suggestions  of  deepest 
interest.     And  when  the  teapot  had  been  drained 
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and  the  local  news  exhausted,  and  the  last  morsel 
of  buttered  toast  had  been  munched,  Aunt  Jooly  drew 
a  pack  of  well-thumbed  cards  out  of  her  capacious 
pocket,  and  told  her  entertainer's  fortune. 

It  was  curious  how  Molly  Peters — a  hard-headed 
acute  young  woman,  w^ith  an  intellect  of  small  range, 
but  sharp  as  a  needle — hung  on  this  dirty  oracle. 
The  three  rows  of  greasy  cards,  each  card  laid  slowly 
on  the  table  with  a  sharp  dab  from  a  resolute  thumb, 
were  to  her  as  the  voice  of  Fate.  For  the  moment 
she  believed  implicitly.  When  she  was  told  that 
she  lay  to  have  her  wish,  her  soul  thrilled  within 
her,  for  Molly's  wish  was  always  the  same  hungry 
desire  to  see  herself  mistress  at  Place.  There  must 
be  death  for  one  and  sorrow  for  some  before  this 
could  come  to  pass;  but  Molly  thought  of  such 
death  and  sorrow  as  lightly  as  she  would  have 
thought  of  a  shallow  river  that  must  be  forded  ere 
she  could  enter  a  shining  golden  city  full  of  pleasure 
and  all  good  things. 

When  Aunt  Jooly,  bending  knitted  brows  over 
the  cards,  and  for  ever  wetting  that  bony  thumb  of 
hers  to  grip  those  oracles   more  surely,  told  Mrs. 
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Peters  that  a  dark  man  wished  evil  to  her,  or  that  a 
a  fair  man  lay  to  do  her  a  kindness,  that  knave  of 
spades  or  that  king  of  hearts  was  to  her  an  actual 
enemy  or  friend — a  traitor  whose  machinations  were 
to  be  guarded  against,  or  an  ally  whose  friendship 
was  to  be  counted  upon. 

On  one  particular  evening,  early  in  the  new  year, 
when  Aunt  Jooly  had  dropped  in  to  the  usual  enter- 
tainment of  tea  and  toast,  the  fair  and  friendly  man 
had  been  more  prominent  than  usual  in  the  three 
rows  of  dirty  cards.  Cut  them  as  often  as  she 
pleased,  that  king  of  hearts  always  came  to  the  front, 
and  never  turned  his  back  upon  Molly's  representa- 
tive, a  snub-nosed  queen  of  clubs. 

'  'Tes  odd  how  well  he  lays  towards  3'ou,'  said 
Aunt  Jooly,  '  and  how  he  turns  his  back  upon  the 
fair  woman.  You  never  had  a  better  friend.  And 
now  for  your  wish.' 

There  was  some  mysterious  manipulation  of  the 
cards,  another  cut,  and  a  prolonged  scrutiny. 

'  I  believe  you'll  get  your  wish,  and  before  long, 
said  the  fortune-teller.  *  There's  a  journey  before 
you — but  not  a  long  one.' 
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'  No  !'  cried  Molly,  breathless  ;  for  the  oracle  had 
been  unfriendly  to  that  wish  of  hers  hitherto. 

*  There's  a  journey.  You  turn  your  back  upon 
the  house,  you  see — that  means  you're  to  leave 
home.  Yes,  I  believe  you'll  have  jonr  wish,  and  it 
won't  be  long  first.' 

Molly  clasped  her  hands  under  the  table.  They 
were  damp  with  suppressed  agitation.  Such  a  vul- 
gar oracle,  and  she  such  a  sensible  woman  !  Yet 
she  could  not  help  believing  in  any  omen  that  pro- 
mised the  fulfilment  of  her  desire.  The  cards  were 
put  back  into  the  deep  pocket,  a  mysterious  recep- 
tacle, which  Aunt  Jooly  wore  buried  among  her 
numerous  petticoats,  and  which  would  have  defied 
the  most  accomplished  swell-mobsman  in  London. 
The  two  women  drew  nearer  the  cheerful  fire.  It 
was  a  frosty  night,  and  the  north-east  wind  was 
shrieking  round  the  cottage,  and  the  tall  poplar 
by  the  gate  was  creaking  and  groaning  as  if  he 
meant  to  snap  asunder  presently  and  smash  some- 
body. 

*  How  dull  ye  be  to-night,  my  dear  !'  said  Aunt 
Jooly.      *  You've  nary  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  and 
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you  was  that  contrairy  with  my  boys  just  now.     Has 
anything  gone  askew  ?' 

*  Everything's  askew,'  answered  Mary  Peters 
gloomily.  *Do  you  think  it's  pleasant  to  live  the 
lonesome  life  I  lead,  with  the  workhouse  to  look 
forward  to  if  Mark  were  to  die  before  his  brother  ?' 

*  That  ar'n't  likely,  my  dear.' 

'  I  hope  not ;  but  who  can  tell  ?  Life  seems  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens  sometimes.  It's  smooth  enough 
for  the  Squire's  wife — an  estate  worth  six  hundred 
a  year  settled  on  her  for  life,  whether  she  behaves 
well  or  ill.  That's  what  her  pretty  face  has  done 
for  her.  But  what  has  mine  done  for  me  ?  And 
yet  I  was  counted  a  beauty  in  my  time.  "What  have 
I  got  to  look  forward  to  ?  Wrinkles  and  gray  hairs, 
old  age  and  poverty.  Let's  talk  of  something  else. 
Aunt  Jooly.  It  don't  do  for  me  to  brood  on  my 
troubles.  You  know  plenty  of  strange  stories,  don't 
you  ?  You  used  to  make  my  flesh  creep  sometimes, 
when  I  was  lying  on  my  bed  of  a  winter  evening  in 
the  firelight.  Do  you  remember  that  story  about 
Ruth  Tregarvan,  who  was  hanged  for  poisoning  her 
husband  thirty  years  ago  ?' 
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'  She  was  a  fool,  my  dear,'  said  the  crone,  shaking 
her  head, — 'Ruth  was  a  fool.  She  used  arsenic. 
Any  doctor  can  tell  arsenic  when  he  sees  it.  Lord, 
my  dear,  there's  things  as  d'  grow  in  the  hedges 
that  the  doctors  know  nowt  of;  but  it's  lucky  for 
folks  that  it's  only  an  old  ooman  like  me  that  has 
found  out  the  secret  o'  they  things.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MOLLY  GETS  HER  WISH. 

'  She  were  an  ignorant  young  woman,  my  dear,'  pur- 
sued Aunt  Jooly,  when  Mrs.  Peters  had  mixed  for 
her  that   gentle    stimulant  which  was   required   to 
settle  the  tea  and  toast  on  an  elderly  stomach.      *  If 
she'd  knawed  what  I  d'  knaw  she  never  wud  ha'  gived 
Sam  Tregarvan  arsenic  ;  he  were  that  tryin',  he  wur, 
my  luv,   and  I  must  say  I  felt  for  Piuth,  tho'  she 
were   a  wicked,    hard-hearted,  young  woman.     He 
drank  like  a  fish,  and  when  he  was  drunk  he  bate 
her;    and   tho'    she'd  been   a  good-looking,    smart, 
young   woman  when  he   marr'd  her,  she  got  to  be 
such  a  poor  whisht  thing,  and  you  wouldn't  ha'  gived 
sexpence  for  all  the  clothes  on  her  back — a  reg'lar 
drab,  that's  what  she  came  to  be,  my  dear.     Nobody 
'ud  ha'  thought  there  was  such  wickedness  in  her ; 
she  were  daft  like.     Yet  she  were  artful,  my  dear. 
One  day  when  Sam  came  home  from  work  she  gave 
him  a  cold  pasty.     ''  I  don't  much  like  the  taste  of 
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this  here,"  lie  says;  "there's  some'ut  queer  ahout 
it,  p'r'aps  the  mate  warn't  good."  "  P'r'aps  tes  the 
parsley,"  she  says.  So  he  grumhles,  and  were  a  hit 
picksome;  hut  he  goes  on  eatin',  as  they  always 
does,  poor  doomed  things.  And  in  the  night  he 
has  pains  and  gripes,  and  can't  go  to  work  next 
mornin'.  Next  day  he  makes  use  of  some  gruel  as 
she  made  for  him,  and  he  grumhles  again  ahout  the 
taste  of  it ;  hut  she  scolds  him  for  hein'  that  fanci- 
ful, and  so  he  clunks  it  up  ;  and  then  he  d'  get  that 
had,  and  he  d'  go  on  gettin'  worser,  tell  he  d'  die ; 
and  just  when  the  death-rattle's  in  his  throat,  Kuth 
d'  tear  up  street  distracted  like,  and  call  doctor. 
She  tells  doctor  that  her  man  ha'  heen  atin'  sour 
apples,  and  that  they'd  laid  hard  on  his  stomach ; 
and  that  he'd  had  the  spasms  that  had,  she  thought 
he'd  twisted  something  inside  him,  like  Farmer 
Scott's  horse  that  died  at  the  heginning  of  the  sum- 
mer. But  the  neighbours  had  bin  in  and  out, 
hearin'  Sam's  groans,  and  they  was  able  to  tell  the 
doctor  a  great  deal  that  Ruth  didn't  care  to  tell  him. 
*'  This  looks  like  poison,"  sa^^s  Dr.  Didcott ;  '*  have 
you    any    rat's-hane    ahout?"      "No,"    says   Ruth, 
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"  not  that  she  kuawd  of ;  but  Sam  was  always  close 
and  fond  of  hidin'  things  in  corners,  and  she  had 
once  heerd  un  talk  of  gettin'  some  stuff  to  kill  the 
rats.  There  was  lots  of  'em  about  the  place,  she  d' 
say,  and  they  ran  in  and  out  as  tame  as  kittens.'* 
"  Then  you've  been  mixing  some  of  the  stuff  with 
your  flour,"  says  the  doctor.  "Lord  forbid!"  says 
she.  '^  I  took  the  flour  from  the  top  shelf  of  the 
cupboard."  So  Dr.  Didcott  gets  up  on  a  cheer  and 
sarches  the  cupboard,  and  there  sure  enough  in  a 
corner  was  some  white  powder  screwed  up  in  a  bit  of 
paper.  "What's  this,  Mrs.  Tregarvan?"  he  asks. 
"  Salt,"  says  she.  "No,  it  isn't,"  says  he.  "  It's 
arsenic — deadly  poison."  Then  she  dropped  down 
on  the  floor,  and  went  off  with  a  screech  into  strong 
hysterics.  Two  of  the  neighbours  was  by  all  the 
time,  and  they  could  hardly  'ould  her.  She  went 
out  of  one  fit  into  another,  and  her  screeches  was 
awful.  "  Be  quiet,  can't  'ee  !"  says  Dr.  Didcott, 
brutal  like.  "  Your  screeching  won't  bring  him  to 
life;  if  it  cud,  you  wouldn't  screech.  You  don't 
want  un  back  again."  Then  he  whispers  to  a  lad 
that  stood  lookin'  in  at  the  door,  and  ten  minutes 
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after  the  lad  comes  back  with  a  constable,  and  he 
takes  Ruth  Tregarvan  to  jail.  And  at  the  inquest 
it  comes  out  that  Sam  had  never  been  knawed  to 
buy  any  stuff  for  the  rats,  but  that  Ruth  had  bought 
the  arsenic  six  months  before  at  Launceston.  It 
was  all  brought  home  to  her  at  assizes,  and  she  was 
hanged.  And  I  say  again,  she  was  a  fool ;  for  in- 
stead of  buyin'  arsenic,  she  might  ha'  gathered  a 
handful  of  innocent  flowers  in  the  hedges  that  would 
have  taken  Sam  off  as  quiet  as  an  infant.' 

*  What  flowers.  Aunt  Jooly  ?'  asked  Molly. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  in  a  corner  by  the 
fender,  half  in  shadow,  the  room  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  candle,  and  the  glow  of  a  fire  that  was  dying 
down  to  ashes.  She  lifted  her  bright  dark  eyes  to 
the  crone's  withered  face,  which  made  a  diabolical 
shadow  on  the  ceiling,  and  waited  with  a  look  of 
eager  interest  for  the  witch's  reply;  and  yet  this 
story  of  Ruth  Tregarvan  was  as  familiar  to  Mary 
Peters  as  the  immortal  fairy  tales  that  are  so  dear  to 
childhood.  She  had  heard  the  ghastly  tale  many  a 
time  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  She  had  felt  a 
morbid  interest  in  all  the  loathsome  details  of  a  vul- 
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gar  village  murder ;  but  she  had  never  till  to-night 
troubled  herself  about  those  simpler  instruments  of 
death  at  which  the  herbalist  hinted — the  innocent- 
seeming  leaves  and  blossoms,  roots  and  berries,  of 
the  woodland  and  the  hedgerow. 

'  No,  my  dear,  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  tell  you  that,' 
said  the  wise  woman,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  her 
head.  *  Nobody's  any  the  better  for  knowin'  such 
things  as  that.' 

*  Nor  any  the  worse  either,  unless  they're  as 
wicked  as  Kuth  Tregarvan,'  answered  Molly,  with  a 
scornful  laugh.  '  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to 
poison  Mark  or  the  boys,  do  you  ?' 

'  Lord  love  you,  my  dear,  who  ever  thought  of 
such  a  thing  !  But  folks  have  no  cause  to  know 
such  things  as  can  do  them  no  good.  I've  sarched 
and  larned  the  flowers  and  weeds  that  d'  grow  in  the 
fields,  so  that  I  might  use  'em  for  people's  welfare. 
I  don't  want  to  larn  anybody  the  harm  there  is  in 
'em.  There's  not  a  herb  but  I  know  its  power  to 
cure  folks  or  to  hurt  'em,  but  I  never  used  my  know- 
ledge against  so  much  as  a  kitten.' 

*  You  needn't  make  such  a  fuss.  Aunt  Jooly,' 
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said  Molly.  'Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  some- 
thing about  hedge  flowers  as  well  as  you  ?  There's 
Deadly  Nightshade,  now,  that's  poison.  I've  warned 
the  hoys  many  a  time  against  picking  the  ripe 
berries.  They  might  take  them  for  sloes,  you 
know.     And  there's  Fool's  Parsley.' 

*  Death  poison.' 

'  Was  it  one  of  those  you  meant  that  Euth  Tre- 
garvan  might  have  used  ?' 

'  No,  my  dear.  There's  other  things  not  so  easy 
found  out.  But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  about  'em. 
You  might  be  telling  other  folks.' 

'What  a  foolish  old  woman  you  are  !'  exclaimed 
Molly  impatiently.  *  Keep  your  knowledge  to  your- 
self. I'm  not  going  to  tamper  with  herbs  that  may 
cure  or  kill  you,  as  chance  goes.  I  daresay  you'll  be 
poisoning  somebody  by  mistake  one  of  these  days, 
giving  them  an  overdose  of  your  dandelions  or  your 
nightshades,  and  then  you'll  get  into  trouble,  like 
Ruth  Tregarvan.' 

'  My  dear,  I  know  what  I'm  doing,'  answered  the 
beldame,  bridling  with  offended  dignity.  *  I'm  an  old 
woman,  but  my  sight  is  better  than  many  a  young 
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one's.  Why,  'tes  but  a  month  since  I  cured  Mrs. 
Doyle,  the  farmer's  wife,  of  heart-spasms,  with  fox- 
glove tea;  and  if  I  hadn't  knawd  just  the  right 
quantity  to  give  her  I  might  ha'  killed  her,  for  there's 
no  deadlier  poison  than  the  young  leaves  of  the  fox- 
glove, if  you're  not  careful  how  you  make  use  of  them.' 
'How's  Mrs.  Lanherne  getting  on  with  that 
sickly  eldest  girl  of  hers  ?'  asked  Molly,  who  seemed 
all  at  once  to  have  wearied  of  the  discussion  which 
had  interested  her  keenly  a  few  minutes  ago ;  and 
then  the  conversation  became  purely  local.  Aunt 
Jooly  knew  everything  about  her  neighbours,  from 
the  great  scandals  which  agitate  a  community  to  the 
pettiest  details  of  daily  life.  She  was  much  more 
interesting  than  a  county  paper.  Mrs.  Peters  brewed 
another  dose  of  that  comforting  mixture  which  for 
personal  use  the  village  herbalist  preferred  to  any  of 
her  own  decoctions,  and  the  evening  wore  itself  out 
in  the  discussion  of  that  weakness  of  character  and 
general  faultiness  which  are  the  distinguishing 
element  in  the  history  of  other  people.  Aunt 
Jooly  and  her  hostess  discoursed  at  much  length 
upon    Mrs.   Lanherne's   foolish    indulgence   of  her 
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sickly  girl,  her  husband's  growing  fondness  for  the 
bottle,  Dr.  Didcott's  indebtedness  to  Giles  the 
butcher,  Mrs.  Nichols's  reprehensible  extravagance 
in  bonnets ;  and  much  more  of  the  same  order. 

Mark  appeared  next  evening  at  dusk.  He  had 
brightened  wonderfully  since  the  adjustment  of 
affairs  at  the  quarries.  He  was  working  his  hardest, 
and  had  honestly  resolved  never  again  to  touch  a 
sixpence  of  his  brother's  money.  He  had  spent  less 
time  at  the  King's  Arms  of  late,  and  had  forsworn 
brandy-and-water.  And  now,  instead  of  wasting  the 
best  part  of  the  evening  at  billiards,  he  came  straight 
from  the  quarries  to  Molly's  cosy  tea-table,  and  had 
a  romp  with  the  three  boys  while  the  tea  was  brew- 
ing, and  a  steak  was  being  grilled  for  him  in  the 
adjacent  kitchen.  When  the  meal  was  finished  and 
the  boys  sent  off  to  bed,  Molly  began  to  talk  seri- 
ously. She  was  a  cautious  woman,  and  seldom  dis- 
cussed things  freely  before  her  sons. 

'  When  are  you  going  to  send  those  boys  to 
school  ?'  she  asked,  with  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  her  bright  black  eyes  fixed  on  Mark's  face. 

'I  was  thinking  of  it,'  he  answered  feebly. 
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*  Yes.  But  you're  always  thinking  of  things,  and 
they're  no  nearer  being  done  when  you've  been  think- 
ing of  them  for  a  twelvemonth.  Those  boys  want 
schooling,  and  they  can't  get  it  in  Camelot.  I  won't 
have  them  looked  down  upon  by  those  that  are  their 
inferiors,  if  all  was  known.  I've  taught  Jack  and 
Phil  to  read  and  write  and  cipher ;  and  baby  knows 
his  letters,  and  can  spell  out  a  page  nicely  in  words  of 
one  syllable.  That's  enough  to  start  them  at  a  pre- 
paratory school.  And  I've  heard  of  a  suitable  school 
at  St.  Columb,  where  they  can  be  taken  for  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  no  extras  except  the 
laundress.' 

^  Seventy-five-pounds  a  year  !'  said  Mark  despond- 
ently.    *  That  will  be  a  pull  for  me.' 

'  Nonsense,  Mark.  They  cost  you  something 
here,  don't  they '?  They  don't  live  upon  air,  I  can 
tell  you.  The  schoolmistress  has  a  good  character 
for  feeding  her  boys,  or  I  wouldn't  trust  my  children 
with  her.  Jack  and  Phil  must  go  to  school  at 
once,  that's  certain,  for  they're  getting  too  much  for 
me  to  manage  ;  and  while  we're  about  it  we  may  just 
as  well  send  Harry.' 
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'  You're  in  a  tremendous  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
them,'  said  Mark.  '  Yet  you're  always  grumhling 
about  your  loneliness.  You'll  he  ever  so  much  more 
lonely  when  the  boys  are  gone.' 

'  I'll  put  up  with  that,'  answered  this  Spartan 
mother.     '  That's  my  look-out.' 

'  But  it  will  be  my  look-out  if  you  fret  about  them.' 

'  I  see  how  it  is,'  retorted  Mrs.  Peters  snappishly. 
'  You  begrudge  the  money  it  will  cost  you  to  make 
those  boys  gentlemen.  You'd  rather  they  grew  up 
heathens  and  ignoramuses.' 

*  No  fear  of  that,  Molly,  with  you.  A  sharp  clever 
woman  like  you  can  teach  her  sons  as  well  as  any  of 
your  preparatory  schoolmistresses  ;  and  by  and  by  we 
might  send  them  to  Helstone  Grammar  School,  and 
make  men  of  them.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  send  them  to  the  other  end 
of  Cornwall.  You'd  better  offer  to  send  them  to 
America  at  once.  They  must  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  ever  so  much  that  I  can't  teach,  before  they  can 
go  to  a  public  school.  And  I'm  told  that  this  Miss 
Powle  at  St.  Columb  is  a  capital  teacher,  and  knows 
more  than  half  your  university  students.' 
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*  I'll  turn  it  over  in  my  mind/  said  Mark. 

*  And  I'll  m^ke  them  new  shirts,  and  get  their 
clothes  ready,'  said  Molly. 

She  had  her  big  motherly  work-basket  handy,  and 
began  stitching  away  at  a  small  longcloth  garment 
there  and  then,  as  if  to  let  Mark  see  how  thoroughly 
she  was  in  earnest. 

'What's  the  news  up  yonder?'  she  asked  pre- 
sently, when  Mark  had  sunk  down  in  his  armchair 
and  stretched  his  slippered  feet  across  the  hearth,  in 
languid  restfulness. 

*  Up  yonder'  always  meant  Place. 

'  0,  nothing  particular.  Mrs.  Trevornock  and 
her  daughter  have  gone  away — ' 

*  They  stayed  long  enough,  I  think,'  interjected 
Molly,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh.  *  The  old  lady 
gets  plenty  out  of  her  son-in-law.' 

*  Why  shouldn't  they  stay  ?  "They're  in  nobody's 
way,  and  they  brighten  up  the  dull  old  house.' 

'  No  doubt.  A  pretty  girl  is  always  an  ornament 
in  a  house,'  sneered  Molly,  snapping  her  thread,  in 
the  energy  of  her  last  stitch. 

*  You  mean  Flossie,'  said  Mark. 
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'  I  mean  Miss  Trevornock.  I  wasn't  aware  you 
called  her  by  her  pet  name.  I  didn't  know  you  had 
got  quite  so  far  as  that ! ' 

^  There's  nothing  in  that.  Every  one  calls  her 
Flossie.  She's  a  nice  lively  girl;  with  no  pretence 
about  her.  But  as  for  her  prettiness,  she's  not  as 
handsome  as  you  by  a  long  way,  so  you  needn't  be 
jealous  of  her.' 

'  Who  said  I  was  jealous  of  her,'  asked  Molly, 
soothed  by  this  assurance.  '  I'm  not  jealous  of  a 
turn-up-nosed  chit  like  that ;  but  I  am  angry  when 
I  think  that  other  people  can  stay  as  long  as  ever 
they  like  at  Place — while  I,  who  have  a  better  right 
than  anybody,  am  not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold.' 

*  That  will  all  come  right  in  time,  Molly.' 

*It  might  have  come  right  years  ago  if  you 
weren't  a  coward.  Your  brother  has  had  his  fancy, 
why  shouldn't  you  have  yours  ?' 

*  My  brother  has  got  the  property,  and  he  can  do 
what  he  likes,'  answered  Mark.  '  There's  no  use 
arguing  about  it,  my  dear.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  marry  to  please  himself;  but  so  he  has  to  dispose 
of  his  property.    You  heard  what  Maulford  said.     If 
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there  are  no  children  up  yonder,  I  shall  come  in  for 
the  whole  estate,  except  the  Hallworthy  property, 
unless  my  brother  takes  it  into  his  head  to  dis- 
inherit me.  Knowing  that,  why  should  I  run  the 
risk  of  offending  him  ?' 

'  Suppose  Vyvyan  outlives  you  ?  What's  to  be- 
come of  me  and  my  boys  then  ?' 

*  It  isn't  very  kind  of  you  to  suggest  such  a  chance, 
Molly.  Tyvyan  is  eleven  years  older  than  I  am,  and 
I  don't  think  I'm  particularly  shaky.' 

Mrs.  Peters  sat  with  her  work  in  her  lap,  staring 
at  the  fire.  There  were  no  bright  castles,  no  gates 
of  paradise,  for  her  dreamy  eye  in  the  red  cavernous 
coals.  The  vision  she  saw  there  was  of  the  work- 
house and  all  its  hardships.  She  saw  herself  a  pen- 
niless widow,  with  three  hungry  orphans,  suing  for 
help  at  the  rich  man's  door,  and  being  refused. 

'  There  must  be  something  done,'  she  said  to 
herself.     *  Things  can't  go  on  like  this.' 

Mark  slowly  dropped  a  remark  now  and  then, 
as  he  smoked  his  cigar  and  sipped  his  gin-and- 
water;  but  conversation  by  the  domestic  hearth 
was  by  no  means  lively. 
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'  Has  your  sister  come  home  yet  ?'  asked  Molly, 
by  and  by. 

*  Yes,  she's  back  again,  and  extra  pious  since 
she's  been  to  Plymouth.  She's  been  sitting  under 
the  last  evangelical  light  which  has  illuminated 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  she  talks  as  big  about 
him  as  if  he  were  the  comet  we're  to  have  this 
year.  She's  been  as  sour  as  varjuice  ever  since 
she  came  home.  Thomasine  Tudway,  who  has 
been  her  own  maid  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
whom  she  had  trained  to  be  an  exaggerated  copy 
of  herself,  took  to  flirting  ways  at  Plymouth, 
stopped  out  late  of  a  Sunday  evening,  and  was 
seen  walking  with  a  sailor  on  the  Hoe ;  so  my 
sister  turned  her  off  at  a  minute's  warning,  and 
the  young  w^oman  did  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  under  the  circumstances — went  and  married 
the  sailor.  And  now  Priscilla  has  nobody  to  look 
after  her  frills  and  furbelows,  fetch  and  carry  for 
her,  and  put  up  with  her  tempers,  and  flatter 
her  into  good-humour,  for  I  believe  that  was  Tud- 
way's  chief  office.  She  says  she  means  to  be 
uncommonly  particular   about  the   next  maid   she 
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engages.  She  will  have  no  fliglity  minx,  she  says 
— Tudway  must  have  heen  at  least  thirty  when 
she  hegan  to  he  volatile — hut  a  steady  middle-aged 
woman,  respectahly  hrought  up,  and  with  a  decent 
education.  Tudway  was  upper-housemaid  when 
Priscilla  took  a  fancy  to  her,  and  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Poor  Pris  took  no  end  of  trouble 
in  teaching  and  training  her.' 

Molly  listened  intently,  but  had  no  comment 
to  make.  Deepest  thoughtfulness  had  come  upon 
her  while  Mark  was  talking.  He  fancied  she  was 
half  asleep,  as  she  sat  looking  down  at  the  neglected 
fire. 

He  mixed  himself  a  second  tumbler  of  grog. 
When  a  man  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf  as  regards 
billiards  and  brandy-and-water  in  a  tavern,  he  may 
surely  enjoy  the  domestic  glass  without  scruple. 
They  sat  for  some  time  in  a  comfortable  silence. 
Then  suddenly  Mary  Peters  jumped  up  from  her 
chair,  perched  herself  upon  Mark's  knee,  and  put 
her  arm  round  his  neck.  She  was  light  enough 
and  3'oung  enough  yet  to  commit  this  audacity 
without  ungainliness ;   but  the  action  was  not  the 
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less  startling  to  Mark.  It  was  so  long  since  she 
had  been  sportive  or  caressing  in  her  treatment 
of  him.  A  heavy  gloom  had  fallen  of  late  years 
on  his  household  life,  and  had  made  the  burden 
of  his  folly  wearisome  to  bear. 

'  Why,  Molly,  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?'  he 
asked,  smiling  up  at  her  eager  face.  '  Do  you  want 
a  new  gown  ?  Shall  I  bring  down  the  dog-cart 
to-morrow,  and  drive  you  over  to  Launceston  ?' 

Those  bright  dark  eyes,  with  their  look  of  con- 
centrated thought,  the  faint  quiver  of  the  full  under- 
lip,  showed  an  emotion  too  strong  to  be  caused  by 
a  mere  idle  longing  for  new  gowns,  even  in  the 
shallowest  of  souls.  A  nature  absolutely  shallow 
could  hardly  express  its  inner  longings  by  such  a 
look ;  but  an  evil  nature  might  so  reveal  the  sudden 
inspiration  of  an  unholy  thought. 

'  No,  Mark,  I  want  no  gowns  ;  I  want  to  go  to 
Place.' 

*  My  dear,  you  know  it's  impossible.' 

*  It  is  possible,  it  is  easy,  with  a  little  good 
management.  The  plan  has  all  formed  itself  in 
my  mind  within  the  last  five  minutes.     I  am  going 
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to  Place  as  your  sister's  servant.  Nobody  knows 
me  up  there.  I  have  been  such  a  stay-at-home 
ever  since  I  have  lived  here,  that  there's  only  a 
few  Camelot  people  know  me ;  and  the  Place  ser- 
vants hardly  ever  come  down  to  Camelot.  Piockport 
is  their  nearest  town,  you  see,  if  you  can  call  it 
a  town.  You  can  manage  it  all  for  me,  if  you 
like.  Mrs.  Nichols  will  give  me  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation ;  you  can  get  Nichols  to  ask  her. 
Don't  pull  a  long  face,  Mark;  Nichols  will  do 
anything  for  you.  I  want  nothing  but  that  letter. 
I  can  do  all  the  rest  myself.' 

*  What's  the  use  ?'  asked  Mark,  sorely  puzzled 
at  this  strange  fancy.  'Why  should  you  lower 
yourself  to  go  there  as  a  servant  ?  What  can  you 
gain  by  it  ?' 

'  Everything.  I  can  get  round  your  brother. 
I  never  saw  the  man  yet  I  couldn't  manage,  if  I 
tried.  Why,  I  used  to  twist  old  Lanherne  round 
my  fingers,  when  his  wife  dared  not  say  yes — ay, 
nor  no — to  him.  Let  me  go,  Mark.  You  have  no 
idea  the  good  I  can  bring  about  for  you  if  I  once 
get  a  footing  at  Place.     As  for  your  sister,  I  shall 
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be  able  to  manage  her  better  than  you  manage 
your  horse  Pepper,  though  that  isn't  saying  much.' 

'  It's  a  mad  scheme,  Molly ;  and  you'll  get  me 
into  trouble,'  grumbled  Mark. 

*  I'll  get  you  out  of  trouble,  if  you'll  only  ll'ust 
me/  answered  Molly,  looking  into  his  pale  per- 
plexed  eyes  with  dark  intensity,  with  a  look  that 
mastered  and  compelled  his  feeble  spirit. 

They  sat  late  discussing  Molly's  scheme,  and 
Mark  argued  long ;  but  he  argued  feebly,  and  in 
the  end,  as  the  weaker  vessel  had  foreseen  from 
the  beginning,  the  stronger  vessel  was  conquered. 

It  was  late  w^hen  Mark  came  back  to  the  cottage 
next  evening.  He  had  returned  to  his  old  haunt 
at  Camelot,  the  stuffy  parlour  and  the  still  stuf&er 
billiard-room,  not  for  pleasure  this  time,  but  for  a 
very  unpleasant  piece  of  business.  He  had  pledged 
his  word  to  Molly  Peters  that  he  would  get  Mrs. 
Nichols  to  give  her  a  written  character,  recom- 
mending her  to  Miss  Penruth  as  a  pious  and 
estimable  widow,  reduced  in,  circumstances,  and 
anxious  to  enter  just  such  a  service  as  Miss  Pen- 
ruth's,  no  meaner  or  less  holy  atmosphere  being 
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congenial  to  a  mind  which  had  not  fallen  with  her 
fortunes.  When  Mark  left  the  cottage  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  carried  Molly's  rough  draft  of  the  letter  in 
his  pocket.  All  that  was  required  of  Mrs.  Nichols 
was  to  copy  that  draft,  and  to  lend  the  document 
the  weight  and  authority  of  her  name.  Mar}'  had 
not  chosen  this  lady  as  her  instrument  at  random. 
She  knew  the  person  she  had  to  deal  with.  Mrs. 
Nichols  was  one  of  those  easy-tempered  weak- 
minded  women  who  are  always  doing  something 
for  somebody,  and  alv;ays  getting  done  in  return. 
She  had  given  excellent  characters  to  the  most 
execrable  of  servants,  rather  than  that  those  vipers 
— who  had  warmed  themselves  at  her  hearth  and 
stung  her — should  fail  to  find  some  other  nest  in 
which  to  develop  their  evil  instincts.  She  had  fed 
the  hungry,  and  the  hungry  had  stolen  her  spoons. 
She  gave  away  her  old  garments  before  she  was 
certain  of  getting  new  ones.  She  had  endured 
the  ingratitude  of  sisters-in-law,  the  insolence  of 
cousins ;  yet  her  spare  room  was  at  the  disposal  of 
any  relative  who  chose  to  claim  it ;  and  the  guest 
who    departed   to-day    shaking   the   dust  from   her 
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shoes,  or,  metaphorically,  spitting  upon  the  door- 
step, might  return  to-morrow  sure  of  a  friendly 
welcome  from  Mre.  Nichols. 

To  Mr.  Nichols,  who  had  a  broad  good-nature 
which  embraced  all  humanity,  and  kept  only  an  odd 
corner  for  his  wife  and  children,  Mark  hesitatingly 
expounded  Mrs.  Peters's  views  ;  how  for  the  last  ten 
years  she  had  been  pining  to  see  the  inside  of  Place, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Penruth  family 
generally,  and  how  she  now  saw  a  way  to  gratifying 
this  desire  without  risk  to  Mark.  All  she  required 
was  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  respectable  matron. 
Her  own  cleverness  would  do  the  rest.  Mr.  Nichols 
pulled  one  of  his  whiskers  thoughtfully  as  he  read 
the  rough  draft.  The  two  men  had  the  tavern- 
parlour  to  themselves,  while  their  friends  congregated 
in  the  billiard-room. 

*  It's  rather  like  giving  a  false  character,  isn't  it  ?' 
said  the  veterinary  surgeon  dubiously.  '  It  would 
never  do  for  my  wife  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  you 
know.' 

*  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  if  she  did.  Look 
at  that  girl  Sarah.     Your  wife  recommended  her  to 
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my — to  Mrs.  Peters,  as  a  model  of  sobriety,  honesty, 
and  industry  ;  and  the  hussy  drank  half  a  bottle  of 
gin  in  an  afternoon,  and  proved  herself  the  laziest 
young  thief  that  was  ever  let  out  of  jail.' 

'  That  was  my  wife's  kindness,'  explained  Nichols. 
*  She  couldn't  refuse  to  give  the  girl  a  chance.' 

'  Well,  let  her  give  Mrs.  Peters  a  chance.  She's 
no  thief  or  drunkard.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
she's  respectable  ?' 

*  As  far  as  being  honest  in  her  dealings  and  neat 
and  industrious,  and  keeping  herself  to  herself,' 
faltered- Joe  Nichols,  '  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  against 
her.  But  to  recommend  her  to  your  sister  as  a  pious 
and  moral  character,  when — ' 

*  When  you  don't  know  whether  she  has  any 
right  to  the  wedding-ring  she  wears,'  interjected 
Mark.     '  Is  that  what  jou  mean,  Joe  ?' 

'  Something  like  that.' 

'  Then  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score.  She's 
a  lawfully-wedded  wife,  and  a  true  and  faithful  wife, 
and  in  due  time  she'll  be  properly  declared  as 
such.' 

*  I  understand,'  said  Nichols,  '  and  I  have  always 
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tliouglit  as  much,  or  my  wife  would  never  have  asked 
her  to  tea.' 

'  She  never  has  asked  her  to  her  tea-parties/ 
growled  Mark. 

*  Not  to  a  set  party,  perhaps — Camelot  people  are 
so  strait-laced.  But  to  a  friendly  drop  in,  you  know  ; 
and  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Peters  prefers  that.  Well,  Mark, 
the  letter  shall  be  written  ;  and  if  my  wife  ever  gets 
into  trouble  about  it,  you  must  stand  by  her.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  Mark,  in  a  gush  of  gra- 
titude, '  you  shall  have  the  bay  horse.  I'll  make 
you  a  present  of  him.  Give,  him  a  good  long  run  at 
grass,  and  I  believe  he'll  come  round,  and  be  as 
sound  as  a  roach.' 

'  Xot  if  he  was  at  grass  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,' 
answered  Joe,  with  conviction  ;  '  but  I  thank  you  all 
the  same,  Mark.  I  think  I  know^  where  I  can  plant 
him.  If  I  get  twenty  pound  for  him,  you  shall  have 
a  dozen  of  old  cognac  for  your  cellar  at  the  cottage — 
something  better  than  the  fire-water  Lanherne  gives 
us.' 

The  surgeon  went  home  with  Molly's  rough  draft 
in  his  pocket,  promising  that  the  letter  should  be 
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written  that  night,  under  his  own  superintendence, 
and  forwarded  to  the  cottage  early  in  the  morning. 
So  Mark  felt  that  the  first  important  step  was  taken 
in  a  journey  fraught  with  danger  ;  yet  he  was  weak 
enough  to  feel  glad  that  he  could  cany  home  favour- 
able news  to  Mrs.  Mary  Peters. 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  parlour. 
There  was  no  light  but  the  fire-glow,  and  a  strange 
woman  was  sitting  by  the  hearth.  Mark  drew  back, 
and  was  retiring  to  look  for  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
wondering  who  this  unfamiliar  gossip  might  be,  when 
the  stranger  startled  him  still  more  by  a  ringing 
laugh,  which  he  knew  very  well  as  the  laughter  of 
Mary  Peters. 

*  Light  the  candle  and  use  your  eyes,  Mark,'  she 
said ;  and  the  voice  as  well  as  the  laughter  was 
Mary's. 

'  What's  the  joke  ?'  asked  Mark,  mystified  and 
somewhat  angry.  '  What  do  you  mean  by  making  a 
guy  of  yourself  ?' 

'  There's  no  joke  in  it,'  answered  Mrs.  Peters. 
'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  I  look  as  a  respectable 
widow  in  reduced  circumstances.' 
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Mark  had  liglited  the  candle  by  this  time,  and 
he  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  surveyed  the  trans- 
formed figure  which  offered  itself  to  his  inspec- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Peters  had  braided  and  sleeked  her  dark  hair 
in  two  stiff  bands,  of  the  order  best  described  as  '  win- 
dow-curtains.' These  narrowed  a  forehead  already 
narrow,  and  lengthened  the  natural  oval  of  the  face. 
The  widow's-cap,  fastened  under  the  chin,  the  scanty 
black- stuff  gown  and  broad  lawn-collar,  gave  a  puri- 
tanical look  to  one  whose  usual  aspect  suggested 
smartness  and  coquetry.  Altogether  the  change  was 
startling,  and  even  those  who  had  best  known  Mary 
Peters  might  be  slow  to  discover  their  acquaintance 
of  the  flashing  eye  and  vivacious  lip  in  this  grave 
and  discreet-looking  widow. 

'  I  don't  suppose  any  of  the  servants  at  Place 
have  ever  seen  me,'  she  said.  '  But  even  if  they  had, 
do  you  think  they'd  know  me  again  ?' 

'  Not  in  that  rig-out,'  answered  Mark.  '  You're 
a  wonderful  woman,  Molly  ;  and  when  you  set  your 
heart  upon  anything,  I  believe  you'd  walk  over  red- 
hot  ploughshares  to  get  it.' 
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*  I  would,'  she  answered,  with  a  look  that  almost 
scared  him.     '  Have  you  got  the  letter  ?' 

*Mrs.  Nichols  is  to  send  it  round  to-morrow 
morning.     Joe  acted  like  a  hrick.' 

'  So  much  the  better  for  him  when — ' 

'  When  what,  Molly  ?' 

'  If  ever  you  come  into  your  rights.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  THE  WANING  YEAR. 

Barbara  was  alone  once  more  in  the  bleak  blank 
beginning  of  the  year — the  dead  dull  time  when  the 
days  lengthen,  yet  bring  neither  leaf  nor  flower; 
when  the  skies  are  gray,  and  rain-drops  lash  the  pane, 
and  the  snow  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  hill,  and  the 
ravenous  east  wind  roams  over  the  earth  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour ;  when  all  the  traditional  joys,  or 
simulations  and  appearances  of  joy,  that  belong  to 
Christmas  are  over  and  done  with,  and  the  comforts 
of  the  fireside  have  begun  to  pall  even  upon  the  most 
domestic  mind.  Those  first  months  of  the  new  year 
are  always  up-hill  work ;  save  perhaps  to  the  sports- 
man, who  has  infinite  delight  in  horse  and  hound, 
gun  and  dog,  and  to  whom  the  first  violet  is  an 
afiaiction  and  the  yellow  April  butterfly  a  bore. 

Alone,  or  almost  alone,  in  her  castle  on  the 
Cornish  moor,  Barbara  found  the  early  year  a  period 
of  exceeding  gloom.     There  was  much  rain  at  that 
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time,  and  save  for  an  occasional  gleam  at  close  of 
day  the  sun  hid  his  face,  and  it  was  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  luminary  to  gladden  the  world  ;  for  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  dull  gray  light  of 
those  short  winter  days  came  from  the  round  red- 
gold  face  of  that  jovial  Sol  who  glorifies  the  mid- 
summer roses,  and  who  in  autumn  makes  the  decay 
and  corruption  of  dying  Nature  more  splendid  than 
her  freshness  and  bloom. 

Miss  Penruth  had  returned  from  Plymouth  re- 
newed in  her  strength,  like  that  very  sun,  which 
rejoiceth  to  run  his  race.  Having  made  herself  more 
than  ever  secure  of  a  freehold  in  the  skies,  she  was 
so  much  the  less  inclined  to  make  herself  agreeable 
to  her  fellow-mortals  upon  earth.  She  did  not 
actually  lecture  Barbara,  but  she  took  every  occasion 
of  talking  at  her.  She  would  remark,  for  instance, 
apropos  to  nothing,  that  some  people's  lives  were 
so  frivolous  and  futile  that  it  was  a  wonder  they 
were  permitted  to  go  on  living.  At  other  times, 
when  inveighing  against  the  riot  and  wastefulness  of 
the  servants'-hall — which,  she  was  thankful  to  say, 
she  had  always  kept  in  check,  so  long  as  she  had  any 
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authority — she  would  observe,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  people  who  had  been  reared  upon  a  pit- 
tance often  showed  a  natural  bent  to  lavish  expendi- 
ture and  self-indulgence,  whenever  the  opportunity 
for  those  vices  arose. 

Barbara  received  these  stealthy  thrusts  with  a 
provoking  indifference.  She  cared  too  little  for  Miss 
Penruth  to  be  affected  by  that  lady's  bad  opinion. 
She  was  not  hypocrite  enough  to  attempt  concilia- 
tion. 

'  If  I  tried  to  live  pleasantly  with  her  I  should 
be  pretending  all  day  long,'  she  told  herself;  '  and  it 
is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  falsify  my  own  nature  in 
order  that  I  may  please  Miss  Penruth.' 

So  the  two  women  went  their  own  several  ways. 
Priscilla  wrote  long  letters  to  other  Priscillas,  and 
read  the  last  new  book  by  the  last  new  light  in  the 
evangelical  world,  which  volume  generally  prophesied 
the  approaching  destruction  of  this  planet,  taking 
the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny  as  the  pre- 
liminary explosions  which  heralded  the  final  crash. 

Barbara  lived  her  joyless  eventless  life  almost 
alone,  save  when  at  her  husband's  request  she  put 
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on  her  fur-lined  jacket  and  sat  beside  him  in  his  dog- 
cart, while  he  drove  to  look  at  distant  farms  and 
scold  faulty  farmers.  She  sorely  missed  her  mother 
and  Flossie.  She  was  full  of  fear  about  that  distant 
struggle  which  was  not  yet  finished. 

Miss  Penruth  had  by  this  time  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Thomasine  Tudway's  ingi-atitude,  and 
had  obtained  for  herself  a  new  handmaiden  and  con- 
fidant of  a  very  superior  stamp  to  the  deceitful 
Thomasine.  The  new  attendant — a  being  so  in- 
tensely respectable  could  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  a 
lady's  maid — was  a  widow;  young,  but  serious  be- 
yond her  years ;  soft  of  foot  and  grave  of  voice  and 
aspect ;  a  person  who  had  known  trouble,  had  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  disappointment,  and  had  been 
purified  in  the  fire  of  adversity.  Such  a  dependent 
was  a  treasure  above  price  to  a  lady  of  Priscilla's 
temper.  Priscilla  liked  adulation,  and  here  was 
some  one  to  ofler  it,  a  living  fountain  of  flattery  which 
never  ran  dry.  Priscilla  gloried  in  her  piety,  and 
here  was  some  one  whose  evangelical  graces  only 
stopped  short  at  the  point  where  they  would  have 
become  presumption.     The  maid  was  only  a  little 
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less  enlightened  than  her  mistress,  as  Plato  to 
Socrates,  or  Mason  to  Walpole.  .Priscilla  had  no- 
thing but  praise  for  this  estimable  widow,  whose 
name  was  Morris. 

Thus  the  young  year  wore  on.  Mark  sold  a 
couple  of  horses  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  gave  away 
another;  and  having  thus  depopulated  his  stable, 
save  of  the  admirable  Pepper  and  a  sturdy  brown  cob, 
ugly  and  fiddle-headed,  but  of  inexhaustible  energies 
and  an  immeasurable  capacity  for  wrong-doing,  the 
manager  of  the  quarries  devoted  himself  to  business 
with  a  steadiness  which  was  highly  pleasing  to  his 
elder  brother.  Business  thoughts  and  business  cares 
gave  him  a  preoccupied  air  occasionally  :  but  nobody 
at  Place  wanted  him  to  be  lively.  Dulness  and 
silence  were  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  shadowy 
old  house,  where  Flossie's  gaiety  had  seemed  always 
a  discordant  note. 

So  the  dull  year  wore  on.  June  brought  her 
roses  and  nightingales;  July  filled  the  hedgerows 
with  ferns  and  foxgloves,  and  changed  winter's  gray 
sea  to  an  ocean  more  glorious  than  jasper  or  ame- 
thyst. And  swift  on  summer's  beauty  came  autumn's 
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slow  decay,  and  the  skies  were  tliunder-cliarged,  and 
the  last  of  the  reapers  were  busy  on  the  upland  fields. 
It  was  in  the  waning  of  the  year  that  an  added  and 
unwonted  gloom  deepened  the  shadow  of  Barbara's 
joyless  home.  Yyvyan,  who  hardly  knew  what  it 
vfsLS  to  be  ill,  began  to  feel  that  his  prime  of  life  and 
the  sense  of  power  that  goes  with  it  vreve  departing. 
Something,  he  could  scarce  explain  what,  was  amiss 
with  him.  He  could  no  longer  endure  the  fatigue 
of  long  rides  and  long  fasting.  He  who  scarce  knew 
the  meaning  of  weakness  felt  himself  suddenly,  and 
at  intervals,  as  feeble  as  an  infant. 

*  Can  this  be  age  ?'  he  asked  himself  angrily. 
'  Have  I  become  an  old  man  all  at  once — at  fifty  ? 
It  is  not  possible;  yet  I  feel  like  an  old  man — a 
feeble  old  creature,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.     It  must  be  something  organic' 

And  then  the  cold  sweat,  which  he  had  felt  so 
often  of  late,  gathered  on  his  brow,  as  he  remembered 
how  his  father  had  been  cut  ofl^  in  the  fulness  and 
flower  of  life  by  heart-disease,  unsuspected  till  the 
blow  came.  Remembering  this,  and  feeling  this 
strange  torpor  creeping  over  him,  this  deadly  faint- 
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ing,  this  dimness  of  vision,  this  terrible  necessity  of 
lying  on  his  sofa,  helpless,  inert,  till  the  fit  passed, 
Vyvyan  Penruth  believed  himself  a  doomed  man. 

'I  am  like  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,'  he  said 
to  himself.  *  Of  what  account  are  my  lands  and  my 
houses  ?  To  me,  too,  the  awful  voice  has  soundeci  : 
"  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee  !"  Yes,  I  am  doomed,  and  she  will  marry  her 
soldier-lover  and  be  happy ;  happy,  as  she  has  never 
been  with  me ;  loving,  as  she  has  never  been  to  me ; 
beloved — no,  never  more  fondly  than  she  might  have 
been  by  me.  The  husk  is  rough  and  ugly,  but  there 
was  a  true  heart  at  the  core,  if  she  would  have  had 
it.' 

Then,  after  a  long  blank  pause,  in  which  the 
pulse  beat  slowly,  and  that  icy  dew  gathered  on  the 
haggard  brow,  and  all  things  grew  dim  before  the 
clouded  sight,  Vyvyan  began  to  wonder,  with  a  vague 
self-pity,  what  his  little  world  would  be  like  after  he 
was  dead. 

His  chief  thought  was  of  his  wife. 

'  "Will  she  be  sorry  for  me  when  I  am  gone  ?'  he 
asked  himself.     *  Of  course  she  will  marry  that  other 
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man — a  hero,  famous,  a  man  for  a  woman  to  love  ; 
but  when  she  is  a  happy  wife,  a  happy  mother,  will 
she  think  of  me  kindly,  regretfully  even,  and  say  to 
herself  sometimes,  "  He  was  a  rough  queer  crea- 
ture, but  he  loved  me.  Such  as  it  was,  after  its 
kind,  his  was  true  love"  ?' 

He  suffered,  and  held  his  peace  about  this  new 
strange  suffering.  For  some  time  he  would  tell  no 
one  of  his  illness,  neither  wife  nor  sister,  not  even 
one  of  those  old  servants  who  had  served  him  since 
he  was  a  boy.  Nor  had  he  yet  made  up  his  mind  to 
consult  a  doctor.  The  fits  came  upon  him  generally 
at  the  same  time  of  the  day,  when  he  was  alone  in 
his  study,  after  breakfast.  He  had  found  that  lying 
down  on  his  sofa  gave  him  relief.  He  would  lie 
there  quiescent  till  the  fit  passed,  and  he  was  his 
own  man  again.  On  two  or  three  occasions  the 
symptoms  were  more  violent,  and  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  concealing  his  illness  from  the  household. 
He  shrank  with  a  strange  aversion  from  the  revela- 
tion of  his  weakness.  He  felt  like  a  king  discrowned, 
who  could  yet  maintain  the  semblance  of  royalty. 
He  did  not  want  them  to  know  that  his  race  was  all 
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but  run,  that  he  was  of  no  significance  in  the  world, 
a  mere  passing  shadow,  with  that  hour  when  he 
should  vanish  from  the  scene  already  marked  upon 
the  dial.  He  who  possessed  so  much  found  it  bitter 
to  contemplate  that  near  future  in  which  his  posses- 
sions must  slip  into  other  hands.  If  people  knew  that 
a  mortal  disease  had  its  grip  upon  him,  they  would 
begin  to  calculate  how  long  he  would  last — how 
many  months  or  days  they  would  have  to  wait  for 
wealth  and  liberty.  His  wife,  Priscilla,  Mark,  each 
of  these  would  profit  by  his  death,  and  each  must 
desire  it.  To  sit  amidst  them  and  know  that  they 
were  calculating  every  hour,  counting  every  breath 
he  drew — that  their  hopes  waxed  strong  with  the 
pallid  hue  of  disease,  waned  when  his  cheek  bright- 
ened— this  would  be  too  horrible. 

'  I'll  keep  the  truth  from  them  as  long  as  I  can,' 
he  said  to  himself.  *  Better  that  I  should  hold  on 
to  the  last,  and  drop  like  a  felled  tree.' 

Sometimes  he  thought  he  would  go  away  and 
wait  for  death  in  some  distant  land,  tended  by  stran- 
gers, who  would  be  losers  when  he  died.  But  to 
leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  land,  that  laud  which  was 
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to  him  as  a  living  thing,  so  fondly  had  he  watched 
over  its  welfare  ! 

No,  he  would  he  lord  of  the  soil  to  the  last. 

'God  help  the  estate  when  Mark  owns  it!'  he 
thought.  '  He'll  he  a  careless  landlord.  He'll  let 
his  tenants  sell  their  straw,  perhaps,  and  hreak  up 
some  of  the  fine  old  pastures.  And  not  another  acre 
of  the  moor  will  he  redeemed  in  his  time.  Things 
will  stand  still,  at  the  best.' 

0  soul-torturing  thought,  that  these  things  must 
go  to  another,  a  careless  owner,  possibly  a  spend- 
thrift, who  would  let  the  ancestral  estate  melt  away 
acre  by  acre,  till  the  Penruths  ceased  to  have  name 
or  place  in  the  world.  Better,  perhaps,  to  be  a  beg- 
gar and  lie  down  in  a  corner  to  die,  under  some  dark 
archway,  or  in  a  stranger's  porch,  and  to  let  the 
slough  of  this  tired  body  slip  off  the  immortal  soul 
like  a  worn-out  garment,  of  no  more  value  or  ac- 
count than  penury's  rags  and  tatters,  than  to  be 
a  rich  man  anchored  to  earth  by  the  weight  of 
many  acres,  and  much  cattle,  houses,  money,  and 
mines. 

*How  little  use  I  have  made  of  it  all!'  thought 
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Vyvyan.  '  I  might  have  lived  as  happily  on  a  pound 
a  week.' 

One  day  his  wife  went  into  his  study  to  consult 
him  upon  some  household  arrangement,  it  heing  her 
habit  to  defer  to  him  in  all  things,  and  found  him 
lying  on  the  sofa,  inert,  with  a  cold  dew  upon  his 
forehead. 

^  Are  you  ill,  Vyvyan  ?'  she  asked,  kneeling  by 
his  side. 

*  A  little  faint,'  he  faltered,  hardly  able  to  answer 
her.     *  It  will  pass  off — presently.' 

*  Let  me  get  you  something ;  I  am  sure  you  are 
very  ill.  No,  don't  stir,'  as  he  tried  to  rise,  and  fell 
back  again  on  the  pillow,  her  face  growing  dim  be- 
fore his  clouded  sight ;  '  I'll  ring.' 

*  No ;  don't  let  the  servants  see  !'  he  gasped;  but 
she  had  rung  the  bell. 

It  was  answered  by  Priscilla's  inestimable  widow. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am ;  but  I  was  passing, 
and  the  bell  rang  so  loud.     I  was  afraid — ' 

'Yes,  quite  right.  Mr.  Penruth  has  fainted. 
Bring  some  brandy  directly,  please,  Morris.' 

The  devoted  Morris  tripped  lightly  away,  while 
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Barbara  knelt  by  her  husband's  side,  chafing  his  cold 
hands,  gazing  anxiously  at  his  haggard  face. 

He  was  not  insensible,  but  his  eyes  had  a  strange 
sightless  look,  though  the  pupils  were  unnaturally 
dilated. 

*I  don't  know  what  it  means,'  he  gasped  pre- 
sently. *  I  feel  as  if  I  was  sinking  through  the  sofa 
— through  the  floor ;  a  horrid  feeling.' 

Barbara  was  holding  his  clammy  hands  in  her 
own,  which  fear  made  almost  as  cold.  She  had  little 
experience  of  sickness,  and  this  was  so  strange  a 
sickness. 

Mrs.  Morris  came  back  with  a  spirit- decanter  and 
a  glass.  Barbara  poured  out  some  brandy,  and  per- 
suaded Yyvyan  to  drink  it.  He  obeyed  her  with  a 
mechanical  air,  like  a  sleep-walker,  and  then  fell 
back  again  into  his  recumbent  position. 

The  brandy  revived  him;  a  faint  colour  came 
back  to  his  leaden  cheeks,  his  breathing  grew  more 
regular,  and  that  horrible  sensation  of  sinking 
through  the  sofa  gradually  left  him. 

'  Don't  mention — to  my  sister — or  any  one — that 
I  have  been — ill,'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Morris. 
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*  I  shall  obey  you,  of  .course,  sir,'  replied  the 
widow,  with  grave  respect ;  '  but  do  you  not  think 
Miss  Penruth  ought  to  know  ?  Mrs.  Penruth  is  so 
young  and  so  inexperienced,  and  if  there  were  any- 
thing serious  in  the  attack  she  might  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  act  or  what  to  suggest.' 

*  Fiddlestick  !'  ejaculated  Vyvy an  testily.  *  You 
talk  as  if  I  was  a  sick  baby.  Do  you  suppose  I  don't 
know  how  to  take  care  of  my  own  health,  woman  ? 
I  don't  want  half  a  dozen  of  your  fussy  sex  fidgeting 
about  me.      One's  enough.' 

*  You  ought  to  see  a  doctor,  Vyvyan,  and 
immediately,'  said  his  wife,  with  gentle  insist- 
ence. 

*  I  am  not  going  to  be  hauled  about,  and  prodded, 
and  listened  to  by  some  spectacled  humbug  in  Savile- 
row,'  answered  Yyvyan.  '  If  there  is  anything  or- 
ganically wrong  with  me,  no  doctor  living  can  set 
me  right.  Ten  to  one  but  the  cleverest  of  them 
would  make  a  wrong  guess,  and  shorten  my  days  by 
his  experiments.  Or  at  best  he  would  put  me  on  a 
regimen  that  would  prolong  my  life  for  a  year  or  so, 
at  the  cost  of  making  it  a  burden  to  me.   If  my  com- 
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plaint  is  only  a  passing  disorder  it  will  go  as  it 
came,  without  drugs  or  surgery.' 

*  But,  sir,'  pleaded  Mrs.  Morris,  ^  for  the  satis- 
faction of  your  friends.' 

'  My  friends  must  be  satisfied  with  leaving  me 
alone,'  said  Yyvyan,  who  had  rallied  wonderfully 
after  that  glass  of  brandy.  '  There  is  absolutely  no- 
thing amiss  with  me.  I  have  ridden  too  much  of 
late.  That  horse  my  brother  bought  is  a  tremen- 
dous puller.  There,  you  can  go,  Morris ;  and,  re- 
member, not  a  word  to  my  sister.' 

Barbara  was  dismissed  soon  afterwards,  and 
Vyvyan  went  about  his  daily  business  seeming  none 
the  worse  for  his  sudden  attack  of  faintness.  Days 
passed,  and  he  suffered  no  recurrence  of  those  strange 
sensations,  that  sudden  standing  still  of  the  clock- 
work within  him,  while  the  world  without  grew 
clouded  and  dim.  He  began  to  think  the  indisposi- 
tion, whatever  it  was,  had  passed  away,  and  that  he 
should  be  troubled  no  more. 

'  Indigestion,  or  liver,  I  daresay,'  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

Too  soon  had  he  rejoiced.      Just  a  week  after 
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that  morning  on  which  his  wife  had  surprised  him, 
the  fit  came  on  again,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
he  had  taken  his  morning  draught  of  honest  home- 
brewed beer.  He  eat  little  or  nothing  for  breakfast, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  himself  with  a 
draught  of  beer  before  he  sat  down  to  his  letter- 
writing  or  newspaper-reading. 

He  felt  the  deadly  torpor  creeping  over  him, 
the  dull  lethargic  sensation,  and  remembering  how 
brandy  had  revived  him  on  the  last  occasion,  he 
rushed  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  called  out,  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  reach  the  pantry  at  the  end  of 
the  passage, 

'  James — Dickson — some  brandy  !' 

He  came  face  to  face  with  Didcott,  the  Camelot 
apothecary,  who  was  family  doctor  at  Place,  earning 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a  year  by  occasional 
attendances  on  Miss  Penruth  and  the  servants. 

*  What  the  deuce  brought  you  here  ?'  gasped 
Vyvyan. 

He  had  no  strength  to  stand  another  minute,  but 
reeled  and  fell  back  on  the  sofa,  and  lay  there  like  a 
log.    Didcott  took  the  brandy-bottle  and  glass  quietly 
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from  the  servant  at  the  door,  and  administered  a 
dose.  Then  he  knelt  down  by  the  sofa  and  felt 
Vyvyan's  pulse.  Startled  by  that  slow  pulse,  he 
took  a  stethoscope  out  of  his  hat,  opened  the  Squire's 
waistcoat,  and  listened  to  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

'  Is  it  very  serious  ?'  Vyvyan  asked,  after  a  silence 
that  seemed  long. 

'Well,  it  is  rather  serious,'  Didcott  answered 
thoughtfully.  *  There's  the  same  feeble  action  as  in 
your  father's  case.  It's  wonderful  how  these  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  repeat  themselves  in  families. 
But  don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear  sir.  We  shall  make 
you  all  right  again  :  a  little  care — ' 

'I  don't  want  you  to  make  me  right  again.  I 
know  what  you  mean  by  that.  I  am  to  be  patched 
up ;  and  I  am  to  be  careful  how  I  ride,  or  walk,  or 
run  up-stairs ;  or  perhaps  I  am  never  to  do  any  one 
of  those  things,  but  to  sit  in  my  chair  like  a  mummy 
in  a  museum,  and  be  waited  upon,  and  watched,  and 
pitied,  and  condoled  with.  No,  thank  you,  Didcott ; 
life  on  such  terms  is  not  worth  having.  I'll  go  my 
own  way,  and  live  as  I  have  lived ;  and  if  I  am 
doomed  to  drop  down  some  day  as  my  father  dropped, 
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in  this  room,  nineteen  years  ago,  let  the  doom  come. 
Your  tinkering  won't  stave  it  off.' 

*  I  should  like  you  to  have  another  opinion.  Will 
you  go  up  to  London  and  see — ' 

*  No  ;  I  have  a  shrewd  idea  what  ails  me,  and  I 
know  it's  heyond  cure.  Can  the  cleverest  man  in 
London  put  a  new  heart  into  my  body  ?  Their 
scientific  jargon  would  only  worry  me.  No,  Didcott, 
I  shall  ride  my  horse  and  look  after  my  estate  to 
the  end,  let  it  come  soon  or  late.  It  doesn't  much 
matter.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing?' 

'  Your  sister  has  been  suffering  from  a  relaxed 
throat;  nothing  serious,  but  she  likes  me  to  look 
after  her.  I  was  just  coming  from  her  morning- 
room.  Very  retiring  person  that  new  maid  of  hers. 
She  always  vanishes  directly  I  appear.' 

*  The  widow  ?'  said  Yyvyan.  '  Yes,  she's  a  decent 
woman  enough.  Goes  quietly  about  the  house,  and 
keeps  herself  to  herself.' 

*  Shall  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow  ?' 

'  No.  What's  the  use  of  our  humbugging  each 
other  ?   If  vou  were  to  send  me  medicine,  I  shouldn't 
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take  it.  If  you  told  me  what  to  do,  I  sliouldn't  do 
it.  Potter  about  the  house,  and  molly-coddle  my 
sister  as  much  as  you  like.  But  the  kindest  thing 
you  can  do  for  me  is  to  leave  me  alone.' 

'  You  feel  better  now  ?' 

'  Much  better.' 

'  That  brandy  revived  you  wonderfully,  didn't  it  ?' 

'  Wonderfully.' 

*  Then  you'd  better  keep  a  bottle  of  brandy  in 
your  study,  and  take  a  little  whenever  you  feel  the 
attack  coming  on.' 

'I  shall  do  so.    Don't  say  anything  to  my  sister.' 
'Of   course    not,'  replied   Didcott,   reserving  to 
himself  the  right  to  break  his  word. 

He  told  Miss  Penruth  everything  next  day,  and 
Miss  Penruth  allowed  the  facts  of  the  case  to  ooze 
out  gradually,  and  almost  unawares,  in  the  course  of 
her  conversation  with  the  inestimable  widow.  Bar- 
bara was  told  nothing.  It  was  her  sister-in-law's 
particular  desire  that  she  should  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  her  husband's  peril. 

*  She  is  young  and  foolish,  and  is  sure  to  do  some- 
thing silly,'  said  PrisciUa.      *  If  she  were  to  make  a 
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fuss  about  his  health  she  would  worry  my  poor  bro- 
ther, and  it  is  our  first  duty  to  spare  him  all  agita- 
tion.' 

^  That  is  essential,'  replied  Mr.  Didcott. 

More  than  a  week  passed  without  a  recurrence  of 
the  attack ;  but  this  time  Vyvyan  entertained  no 
hope  that  the  malady  was  of  a  temporary  kind.  It 
would  come  upon  him,  no  doubt,  after  an  interval  : 
that  dull,  slow  beating  of  his  heart — throbs  that 
seemed  as  far  apart  as  minute-guns — and  the  death- 
like faintness  that  followed.  He  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  this. 

One  day  he  rode  further  than  usual,  through  a 
lonely  shelterless  country,  and  under  a  steady  down- 
pour. He  came  home  late  for  dinner,  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  with  a  desperate  headache.  Next  day  he 
felt  dull  and  tired,  and  stayed  at  home  by  the  fire- 
side, where  Barbara  kept  him  company,  and  read 
yesterday's  newspapers  to  him,  and  was,  in  all  ways, 
as  dutiful  as  a  wife  need  be.  Yet  it  was  pain  to  him 
to  watch  the  fair  pale  face,  with  its  look  of  settled 
sadness,  and  to  know  that  the  utmost  this  young 
wife  of  his  could  give  him  was  duty  and  obedience. 
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She  was  more  dutiful,  more  submissive,  than  a  lov- 
ing wife  would  have  been.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  prostrate  with  some  kind  of  low  fever,  and  could 
no  longer  refuse  to  be  visited  by  the  family  doctor. 
Didcott  came,  looked  at  his  tongue,  felt  his  pulse, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  caught  a  severe  cold,  a  fact 
which  the  patient  himself  knew  perfectly  well  without 
the  aid  of  science,  since  he  could  feel  it  in  every 
bone  of  his  body. 

'  Head's  very  hot,'  said  the  surgeon,  a  fact  also 
painfully  palpable  to  the  patient.  '  I  sha'n't  trouble 
you  with  much  medicine.  A  saline  draught  to  be 
taken  occasionally,  that's  all.  But  you'll  want  good 
nursing.' 

Priscilla  was  sitting  by  the  big  gloomy  four-post 
bedstead.  She  had  taken  possession  of  her  brother 
in  his  illness,  and  would  have  turned  Barbara  out  of 
the  room  if  she  had  dared. 

'  Of  course  I  shall  nurse  him !'  exclaimed  Miss 
Penruth. 

'  I  think  that  is  juy  duty,'  said  Barbara. 

She  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  pale, 
watchful,  subdued. 
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*  He  had  better  have  one  of  the  servants  to  look 
after  him  at  night,'  said  Didcott.  *  Some  one  used 
to  sick-nursing.' 

'  Then  he  can  have  nobody  better  than  Morris,' 
replied  Priscilla.  *  She  is  admirable  in  a  sick-room. 
I'm  sure  her  attention  to  me  when  I  had  my  throat 
in  that  dreadful  state  was  beyond  all  praise;  so 
gentle,  so  light-handed,  so  thoughtful.  She  is  ac- 
customed to  sickness,  poor  thing,  having  nursed  her 
husband  in  a  lingering  complaint.' 

*  Let  me  see  her,'  said  Didcott,  '  and  tell  her  what 
she'll  have  to  do.  It  is  a  question  of  giving  nourish- 
ment frequently  and  at  regular  intervals.' 

Priscilla  went  in  search  of  her  new  favourite ; 
and  when  Mr.  Didcott  left  the  sick-room  presently, 
he  found  Mrs  Morris  waiting  for  him  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  gallery,  just  outside  Yyvyan's  door. 

To  her  he  gave  his  instructions  briefly.  The 
patient  was  to  have  nourishment — of  the  light  invalid 
kind — at  intervals  during  the  night.  She  was  to  sit 
up  with  him  all  night,  and  give  him  his  medicine  at 
regular  hours.  His  wife  and  sister  would  be  able  to 
do  all  that  was  wanted  in  the  day. 
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Mrs.  Morris — who  was  that  miracle,  a  silent 
woman — responded  only  b}'  a  respectful  curtsy. 

'  You  understand  ?'  said  the  doctor. 

*Yes,  sir.' 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  after  that,  there  was 
little  change.  If  it  could  be  said  hopefully  that  the 
patient  was  no  worse,  it  could  also  be  said  despond- 
ently that  he  was  no  better. 

'  There  has  been  no  return  of  the  heart-attack?' 
Didcott  asked  Vyryan  confidentially,  bending  down 
to  whisper  the  question. 

'None.' 

'  That  is  good  at  any  rate.  'We  shall  have  you 
down-stairs  agjain  in  a  few  davs.  Was  your  sister's 
maid  properly  attentive  to  you,  giving  you  your  beef- 
tea  and  your  medicine  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  she  is  a  very  pleasant  person.' 

Those  were  dull  slow  days,  in  which  it  seemed 
as  if  grim  old  Time  were  resting  on  the  handle  of 
of  his  scythe  instead  of  mowing  down  the  hours. 
How  difi'erent  had  the  old  man's  pace  been  in  the 
sunny  garden  at  Camberwell,  where  the  light  of  foot 
went  giddily  round  upon  the   springy  turf  to    the 
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sickly-sweet '  Prima  Donna,'  the  languishing  '  Elfin ;' 
or  in  the  homely  little  parlour,  where  two  people 
played  chess  and  conjugated  Hindostanee  verhs,  and 
sketched  the  plan  of  a  happy  future.  Then  the 
longest  summer  day  had  been  too  short  for  such 
absolute  content. 

Barbara  was  constant  in  her  attendance  upon  the 
invalid.  She  read  to  him,  she  sat  and  watched  him 
while  he  dozed.  She  would  not  be  ousted  from  her 
office  by  Priscilla,  who  also  sat  in  the  sick-room,  and 
would  not  budge.  When  the  invalid  was  asleep  the 
two  women  sat  in  silence,  listening  to  the  ticking  of 
his  big  hunting- watch,  which  dangled  from  its  stand 
upon  the  table  by  his  bed.  The  fire  of  wood  and 
coal  burned  cheerily  in  the  wide  grate,  and  that  was 
the  only  cheerful  thing  in  the  room. 

On  the  third  afternoon  there  came  a  remarkable 
change ;  not  in  the  patient,  but  in  the  weather.  A 
stormy  wind  swept  up  froru  the  sea — a  wind  that  bent 
the  sturdiest  of  the  oaks  and  firs  as  if  they  had  been 
saplings,  and  tore  up  young  plants  in  the  shrubberies, 
and  snapped  the  branches  of  beech  and  elm,  and 
whirled  autumn's  first  fallen  leaves  in  darkling  gusts 
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across  the  turf,  and  rattled  the  strong  leaden  case- 
ments. 

The  sky  was  of  a  livid  angry  hue,  and  now  and 
then  sharp  showers  of  hail  beat  against  the  windows 
with  a  startling  suddenness. 

Tyvyan  was  asleep,  and  Barbara  was  standing  by 
the  window  watching  earth  and  sky  when  her  maid 
Gilmore  entered  softly  and  beckoned  to  her. 

She  went  out  into  the  corridor. 

'If  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  Gilmore,  '  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  who  has  called  to 
see  you.' 

'  On  such  a  day.  How  extraordinary !  I  can't 
leave  my  husband's  sick-room.  You  ought  to  know 
that,  Gilmore.     Did  the  gentleman  give  you  his  card.' 

'  No,  ma'am.  But  he  wants  particularly  to  see 
you,  ma'am.  He  was  so  pressing  that  I  didn't  like 
to  refuse.' 

'  Perhaps  I  had  better  come,'  said  Barbara.  '  I 
daresay  it  is  the  new  vicar  at  Rockport.' 

She  went  back  to  Priscilla,  told  her  of  this  cmi- 
ous  summons,  and  then  went  down  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

VOL.  II.  p 


CHAPTER  XI. 

'  CAN  I  FORGET — CANST  THOU  FORGET  ?' 

The  drawing-room  at  Place  was  not  a  bright  or  cheer- 
ful apartment  at  the  best  of  times.  It  was  long 
and  low,  hung  with  tapestry  that  had  grown  gray 
with  age,  the  ceiling  sustained  by  heavy  beams, 
the  furniture  dark  and  bulky. 

This  afternoon,  when  the  sky,  unnaturally  ob- 
scured by  the  storm,  was  darkening  perceptibly 
with  the  approach  of  twilight,  the  room  looked  its 
gloomiest.  The  stranger  stood  with  his  face  to  one 
of  the  windows  as  Barbara  entered,  but  he  turned 
at  the  sound  of  her  footfall,  and  came  a  few  steps 
towards  her,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  His  hair 
was  long  and  unkempt,  and  fell  over  his  forehead ; 
his  face  was  half-covered  with  a  dark-brown  beard  ; 
his  skin  was  bronzed  to  a  coppery  darkness.  He 
w^ore  a  heavy  frieze  overcoat,  and  a  woollen  scarf 
was  muffled  round  his  throat  and  ears. 

He   stood   with   his   back   to    what   little   light 
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there  was  in  the  darkening  gray  sky ;  he  was 
roughly  and  strangely  clad,  changed  by  toil  and 
hardship,  wasted  by  sickness  ;  yet,  with  one  swift 
look  of  half-scared,  half-joyous  recognition,  Barbara 
knew  him. 

'George!'  she  faltered,  planting  herself  with 
her  back  against  the  door,  as  if  she  would  so  have 
guarded  him  from  the  approach  of  possible  enemies. 
*  0,  why  did  you  come  here  ?  why — ' 

'  Because  I  wanted  to  see  you,'  he  answered. 
'  I  would  have  come  to  you  in  a  worse  place.  I 
would  have  gone  where  Orpheus  went,  and  my 
Eurydice  should  not  have  slipped  through  my 
fingers.  I  would  have  done  what  the  civilian 
Kavanagh  did  the  other  day  at  Lucknow,  when  he 
passed  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  horrible  death.  Why  did  I  come  here  ? 
Because  I  heard  that,  though  you  were  rich,  you 
were  not  happy,  and  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself 
the  best  or  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of 
you,' 

'  Who  told  you  that  I  was  unhappy  ?'  she  asked. 

She  was  trembling  a  little,  yet  she  bore  herself 
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with  an  outward  calmness  wliicli  provoked  her  own 
wonder. 

*  Of  what  hard  stuff  women  must  he  made  !'  she 
thought. 

'Your  father's  clerk.  I  met  him  in  Fleet-street 
the  day  before  yesterday.' 

'  And  he  told  you  that  I  was  unhappy  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  He  is  a  traitor ;  false  to  my  husband,  false 
to  me,  false  to  you.     Beware  of  him  !' 

'  I  am  glad  he  deceived  me  when  he  told  me 
5^ou  were  miserable.     That  was  false,  was  it  not  ?' 

'  Of  course  it  was  false.  Why  should  I  be 
miserable  ?  My  husband  is  very  good  to  me.  He 
has  been  all  kindness  and  generosity  ever  since  I 
married  him.  My  life  is  not  what  you  would  call 
sunshiny,  perhaps,  except  when  my  mother  and 
•sister  are  with  me ;  but  I  get  on  smoothly  enough, 
and  I — am  grateful  to  Providence.  And  now  let 
us  talk  of  yourself.  How  is  it  that  you  are  back 
in  England  ?' 

'I  was  sent  home  by  the  doctors.  I  was 
wounded  at  Lucknow,  and  was  in  the  hospital  there 
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for  three  months.  I  have  been  as  near  death  as  a 
man  can  reasonably  hope  to  be  without  dying.  I 
have  had  a  few  miraculous  escapes,  and  have  done 
hard  service  in  my  humble  capacity.  I  never 
thought  to  tread  upon  English  soil  again.' 

She  watched  him  intently  as  he  spoke,  and  her 
pale  cheek  grew  more  pallid,  and  her  eyes  grew 
larger  with  horror.  Even  in  that  dim  light  she 
could  see  how  sorely  he  was  changed.  He  was  the 
ghost  of  that  George  Leland  she  had  known.  The 
hollow  cheeks,  the  deeply-sunken  eyes,  the  prema- 
ture lines  that  marked  the  sunburnt  brow,  all  told 
of  the  wreck  and  ruin  wrought  by  ten  long  months 
of  such  hardship  and  such  privation  as  but  rarely 
fall  even  to  a  soldier's  lot. 

'How  ill  you  are  looking!'  she  faltered. 

*  That  is  a  fact  I  cannot  deny.  I  lay  in  my 
berth  like  a  log  during  the  water  part  of  my  journey, 
and  God  only  knows  how  they  contrived  to  drag 
me  through  the  overland  portion  of  it.  But  here 
I  am — come  out  alive  from  that  hell  upon  earth 
in  which  so  many  nobler  men  went  down.  Poor 
Havelock !      Ah,    Barbara,    tliat   was   a    blow!      A 
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man    forgets    his   little    self,    and   little   loves   and 
sorrows,  when  he  hears  of  such  a  calamity  as  that.' 

'  You  were  with  him  ?'  asked  Barbara. 

'No;  I  was  not  at  Lucknow  till  the  storming 
of  the  city  in  March  last.  But  every  soldier  in 
India  felt  the  death  of  Havelock  as  a  personal  loss. 
He  was  a  noble  soul.  Nicholson  too,  and  Peel,  and 
Gerrard,  and  Adrian  Hope.  The  Iliad  has  not  a 
longer  list  of  heroes.' 

*And  you  have  done  heroic  work,'  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him,  forgetful  of  all  that  was  perilous 
or  compromising  in  her  position,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  a  pair  of  sharp  feminine  eyes  i which  were 
watching  her  from  the  shrubbery  opposite  the 
window. 

Mrs.  Morris,  refreshed  by  a  comfortable  midday 
sleep,  had  come  down  to  the  housekeeper's  rcom 
to  make  herself  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  hearing  from 
Gilmore  of  Mrs.  Penruth's  visitor,  had  tripped 
out  to  the  garden  to  reconnoitre. 

The  firelight  shone  on  those  two  figures  as 
they  stood  a  little  way  from  the  mullioned  window, 
face  to  face. 
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'  I  have  done  -^-liat  I  could,'  answered  George 
Leland ;  *  every  man  did  tliat.  There  was  not  one 
who  shirked  danger  or  feared  death.  The  things 
that  have  heen  done  yonder  can  never  be  undone  ; 
they  will  stand  as  a  black  spot  upon  the  tablet  of 
history  for  ever.  But  those  infamies  have  been 
in  some  wise  avenged.  I  have  been  called  blood- 
thirsty, Barbara,  because  I  ordered  those  Maho- 
metan devils  out  of  the  cart  and  shot  them  dead, 
when  I  saw  their  rescue  was  inevitable  if  I  did  not. 
Bloodthirsty  !  God  in  heaven  !  Do  the  men  who 
say  such  things  remember  the  blood  of  the  little 
children  that  was  shed  in  that  accursed  city,  the 
shame  of  innocent  women,  the  agony  of  wives — 
mothers  ?' 

'  Come  nearer  the  window  and  let  me  look  at 
you,'  said  Barbara  tremulously;  *  there  is  so  little 
light  here.  Yes,  you  are  looking  dreadfully  ill.  You 
ought  to  go  home  to  your  people  and  be  nursed.' 

*  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going 
home,  by  and  by,  to — be  nursed.' 

He  paused  before  the  last  two  words,  as  if  there 
were  some  other  thought  in  his  mind. 
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'  Why  did  you  not  send  me  your  name  just  now  ? 
There  was  no  need  of  mystery.  I  have  the  right  to 
see  an  old  friend  if  I  like.' 

*  Unquestionably.  That  fellow  Maulford  gave 
me  a  false  impression.  I  thought  you  were  like  a 
fairy  princess  in  an  ogre's  castle,  and  that  I  must 
come  as  a  stranger  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
you.' 

*  It  was  a  foolish  fancy,'  said  Barbara ;  '  but  it 
does  not  matter.  We  have  seen  each  other.  That 
is  all  you  wanted,  is  it  not  ?  Indeed,  I  wonder  that 
you  should  wish  to  see  me  again,  after — ' 

'After  what?'  he  asked,  as  she  hesitated. 

*  After  having  left  my  last  letter  unanswered.' 

*  What  letter  ?  Good  heavens  !  I  leave  a  letter 
of  yours  unanswered  !  Did  I  not  watch  and  hope 
for  some  reply  from  you — ^just  one  little  line  ex- 
pressing pity  or  regret  ?  I  know  I  had  no  right  to 
expect  it,  for  I  had  done  my  best  to  make  my  re- 
nunciation irrevocable.  Yet  it  would  have  comforted 
me  to  know  you  were  sorry  for  me — that  the  bond 
between  us  was  not  broken  without  a  mutual  pang.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  widely-opened  eyes. 
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'  Do  you  mean  tliat  you  never  received  my  letter "?' 
she  asked ;  *  my  letter  in  which  I  told  you  that  no 
change  in  fame  or  fortune  could  make  any  difference 
to  me  ;  that  I  would  he  true  to  3'ou  in  evil  days  as 
well  as  good  days  ;  that  nothing  hut  the  knowledge 
that  you  cared  for  somebody  else  would  make  me 
give  you  up  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  such 
letter  as  that  ever  reached  you  ?' 

*  0  Barbara,  did  you  write  that  ?  Would  you 
have  faced  poverty  and  disgrace  for  my  sake  ?  How 
happy  such  a  letter  would  have  made  me  I  But  it 
never  reached  me.' 

'  Then  I  have  been  cruelly  treated — cruelly  ! 
Fate  has  been  too  hard.  I  wrote  to  you  on  my  sick- 
bed— yes,  that  ruthless  letter  of  yours  made  me  ill 
— and  I  gave  the  answer  to  my  sister  to  post ;  and 
I  waited  and  hoped  for  your  reply.  I  thought  you 
would  relent,  and  all  would  be  as  it  had  been  before 
that  wretched  summer  night.  And  then,  when  no 
letter  came,  I  thought  3-ou  very,  very  cruel,  and  I 
tried  to  harden  my  heart  against  you.' 

*  And  succeeded  so  well  that  in  less  than  a  year 
you  were  a  rich  man's  wife,'  said  Leland,  with  a 
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touch  of  bitterness.  '  When  I  saw  your  marriage  in 
the  p^per,  I  was  weak  enough  to  wonc^er  a  little  that 
you  were  so  easily  consoled.' 

*  I  married  because  my  marriage  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  my  mother,  and  it  mattered  little  what  I 
did  with  my  life.      You  did  not  want  me.' 

*  Did  not  want  you  ?  I  was  breaking  my  heart 
for  you.' 

*  You  should  never  have  tried  to  cancel  our  en- 
gagement. That  promise  was  sacred.  How  could 
you  write  me  such  a  letter  ?' 

'  I  was  beside  myself  when  I  wrote — mad,  with 
over-work  and  bitter  disappointment.  I  was  a 
broken  man — ruined,  disgraced — and  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  set  you  free  from  any  association  with 
a  man  upon  whom  his  fellow-men  looked  coldly.' 

*  Do  you  think  the  evidence  of  all  the  world 
would  have  made  me  doubt  you  ?  Well,  you  chose 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  Fate  made  your  choice 
irrevocable.  Let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.  You 
have  only  to  think  of  getting  well.  But  how  are 
you  to  get  back  to  Launceston  in  this  frightful 
weather?      Your    coat   is   wet,'   laying   her   hand 
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lightly  on  Lis  sleeve  ;  '  yes,   dreadfully  wet.     You 
walked  here  through  those  hail-storms  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  walked.  It  was  roy  own  choice.  I 
might  have  hired  a  fly  at  Launceston.' 

*  Y'ou  must  not  walk  back.  Y^ou  must  get  your 
coat  dried,  and  then  you  must  have  my  carriage  to 
take  you  hack.' 

*  Would  not  that  set  people  talking  ?' 

'  Xo  doubt  it  would.     But  I  must  endure  that.' 

*Xo,  Barbara.  I  can  go  back  to  the  lodge  be- 
tween the  showers,  and  wait  there  for  the  coach. 
There  is  one  that  passes  at  seven.  I  made  inquiries 
before  I  left  Launceston.  Give  yourself  no  trouble 
about  me.     Go  back  to  your  husband.' 

'  Y^es,  I  must  go  back  to  him.  He  is  ill,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  be  away  from  him.' 

'  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  seen  you,  and  to  know  that  you  are 
not  unhappy.  You  are  changed,  but  not  for  the 
worse.  You  look  older  and  graver,  but  no  less 
beautiful  than  in  the  days  that  are  gone.  Good-bye, 
Barbara.-' 

*  You  must  not  go  away  in  that  wet  coat,  and 
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without  some  kind  of  refreshment,'  said  Barbara, 
going  to  the  door. 

She  opened  it,  and  called  Gilmore,  who  came 
quickly  enough  to  betoken  a  certain  alertness  in  the 
household. 

*  Get  this  gentleman's  coat  dried  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  bring  him  some  wine,'  she  said. 

Major  Leland  took  off  the  old  frieze  coat  and  the 
big  muffler,  and  appeared  in  his  own  natural  garb, 
like  the  George  Leland  of  old.  Gilmore  carried  off 
the  coat,  and  reappeared  quickly  with  the  inevitable 
twin  decanters  of  port  and  sherry  on  the  big  silver 
tray.  Then  she  laid  a  cloth  on  a  table  near  the 
fire,  and  brought  a  round  of  corned  beef  and  a 
newly-cut  chine,  with  the  necessary  adjuncts,  this 
substantial  fare  being  considered  in  hospitable  Corn- 
wall a  kind  of  light  refreshment. 

The  Major  had  no  appetite  for  beef  or  chine  ;  but 
to  please  Barbara  he  drank  a  glass  of  old-fashioned 
brown  sherry,  of  a  fine  gouty  flavour,  and  ate  a  crust 
of  home-baked  bread. 

'  Strange  that  I  should  eat  your  husband's  bread 
and  salt,'  he  said. 
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'  Why  should  it  be  strange  ?'  asked  Barbara, 
looking  at  him  with  frank  honest  eyes,  full  of  such 
tenderness  as  the  truest  wife  in  the  land  may  feel 
for  a  hero.  '  Can  we  not  be  friends  ?  We  have 
never  quarrelled  or  ceased  to  esteem  each  other. 
Fate  has  parted  us,  and  we  must  bow  to  God's  will. 
"We  must  be  friends  at  a  distance  perhaps,  for  my 
husband  is  a  man  who  lives  almost  alone ;  but  we 
can  be  friends  to  the  end  of  life,  I  hppe — Major 
Leland.' 

How  difficult  it  was  for  her  lips  to  shape  this 
formal  name,  remembering  their  parting  on  board 
the  Hesper,  when  she  had  been  clasped  to  his  heart 
with  all  the  force  of  passionate  grief,  and  had  felt 
that  true  heart  beating  against  her  own  !  The 
memory  of  that  fond  farewell  brought  the  blood  to 
cheek  and  brow,  and  then  left  her  pale  as  with  sud- 
den pain. 

'  I  must  go,'  she  said  abruptly.  '  My  husband 
may  have  awakened,  and  will  think  me  unkind  for 
having  left  him.  Good-bye,  God  bless  you !  You 
will  go  back  to  Somersetshire  at  once,  will  you  not, 
and  rest,  and  recover  your  health  ?' 
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'  I  shall  go  back  to  my  native  village,  no  doubt, 
sooner  or  later ;  but  my  father  died  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  the  old  vicarage  belongs  to  a  stranger. 
There  is  only  Marian  left  in  the  place  where  we 
were  born.  This  mixture  of  sea  and  moorland  air 
will  set  me  up,  I  think,  better  than  Somersetshire. 
I  shall  stay  at  Launceston,  or  perhaps  Kockport,  for 
a  few  days.' 

Kockport  was  a  fishing  village  and  harbour  in  a 
hollow  of  the  cliffs,  within  a  few  miles  of  Place, 
nearer  even  than  Camelot. 

*  Would  you  not  be  better  cared  for  with  one  of 
your  sisters?' 

'  I  need  no  special  care.  I  only  want  rest  and 
English  air.  Good-bye,  Barbara.  You  may  call 
me  Major  Leland,  if  you  like.  I  suppose  it  is  only 
right  that  the  mistress  of  this  house  should  do  so. 
But  I  shall  call  you  Barbara  to  my  dying  day.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  makes  much  difference,'  an- 
swered Barbara  naively. 

*  No,  Fate  is  too  big  to  be  influenced  by  such 
details.  I  see  you  are  anxious  to  go  back  to  your 
husband.' 
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'  Yes,  I  should  like  to  be  with  him  when  he 
wakes.     Good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye.  Am  I  forbidden  to  come  and  see 
you  again  ?' 

'  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that.  You  had  better 
not  come  again  while  my  husband  is  ill ;  for  if  you 
are  to  visit  here  I  must  introduce  you  to  him.  He 
is  not  fond  of  strangers.' 

'  That  does  not  promise  a  hearty  welcome.  Well, 
perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  for  me  not  to  come.  And 
yet  to  go  back  to  India  only  having  once  seen  your 
face  !     That  seems  hard.' 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him.  *  I  am  sare  it  is  better  for  you  not  to  come. 
My  husband  is  all  goodness  to  me  ;  but  he  is  rough 
and  stern  in  his  manner.  He  might  unintentionally 
affront  you.' 

*  Or  intentionally.  Well,  doubtless  you  are  right, 
Barbara.  Once  my  Barbara,  my  very  own  !  And  I 
let  you  go — fool,  fool,  fool !' 

He  held  her  hand,  and  drew  a  little  nearer  to 
her — near  enough  to  lay  his  left  hand  on  her  broad 
calm  forehead,  looking  into  the  sweet  sad  face,  as 
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if  he  were  trying  to  read  the  secrets  which  were 
masked  by  that  calm  outlook. 

*  What  a  lovely  piece  of  marble  you  are  !  How 
self-possessed  !'  he  muttered.  *  And  you  know  no- 
thing of  the  battle  I  am  fighting.  Well,  it  is 
natural.  You  belong  to  the  calmer  higher  regions, 
where  all  perfect  things  dwell  apart :  I  to  that 
lower  struggling  mass  of  humanity  which  sins  and 
suffers.' 

He  led  her  to  the  door ;  and  so  they  parted,  with 
a  show  of  tranquillity  to  the  last — yes,  even  to  the 
last  instant  of  parting.  But  five  minutes  later 
Barbara  was  on  her  knees  beside  the  sofa  in  her 
dressing-room,  sobbing  out  the  agony  of  her  wounded 
heart. 

Her  letter,  the  letter  breathing  faithfulness,  un- 
selfish devotion,  recklessness  of  all  that  life  could 
bring,  save  himself  and  his  love,  that  letter  on  which 
hung  the  fate  of  two  lives,  had  been  flung  to  the 
winds,  and  he  had  been  left  to  think  her  cold  and 
base,  heartless  and  mercenary.  What  must  he 
have  thought  of  her,  when  he  read  of  her  marriage 
with  a  rich  man  ? 
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*  0  Flossie,  is  it  your  fault  that  my  life  has 
been  spoiled  ?'  she  thought,  remembering  that  it 
was  to  her  sister's  hands  she  had  confided  the  letter. 

Gilmore  wondered  and  held  her  tongue,  being 
faithful  to  her  mistress  ;  but  the  widow  Morris  told 
Priscilla  how  Mrs.  Penruth  had  stood  by  the  draw- 
ing-room window  in  close  and  earnest  conversation 
with  a  tall  sunburnt  stranger ;  how  they  had  clasped 
hands,  lingering  as  if  loth  to  part;  and  how  the 
stranger  had  laid  his  hand  upon  Mrs.  Penruth*s 
brow,  and  looked  at  her  as  a  brother — or  a  lover — 
might  have  done. 

Mrs.  Morris  had  not  been  able  to  hear  their 
conversation,  seeing  that  the  wind  was  howling 
boisterously  all  the  time,  and  the  lattice  was 
shut. 

'  Not  that  I  should  have  thought  it  any  shame 
to  listen,'  said  the  widow,  with  a  virtuous  air ;  *  for 
when  I  have  once  attached  myself  to  a  lady  I  would 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  her.  And  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  what  I 
happened  to  see.     I  did  not  go  out  of  my  way  to 
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watch  them,  you  see,  miss ;  but  I  was  just  stepping 
out  to  call  Mr.  Mark's  dog,  and  I  happened  to  see 
Mrs.  Penruth  and  the  gentleman  standing  in  front 
of  the  window,  so  wrapped  up  in  each  other  that  I 
believe  a  regiment  of  soldiers  might  have  gone  by 
without  either  of  them  taking  notice.' 

Priscilla  shuddered.  She  had  always  expected 
to  have  to  shudder  sooner  or  later  about  her  sister- 
in-law,  so  the  shuddering  hardly  came  upon  her  as 
a  surprise. 

'  Did  they  kiss  each  other,  Morris  ?'  she  gasped 
presently. 

*  No,  miss ;  things  didn't  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 
I  think  if  it  had  come  to  kissing  I  must  have  gone 
away.  But  there  are  looks  that  mean  as  much  as 
kisses  ;  looks  which  no  prudent  young  woman  would 
expose  herself  to.' 

*  "What  is  to  be  expected  from  a  girl  so  brought 
up  ?  Her  mother  and  father  living  apart ;  no  reli- 
gious bias  on  either  side,  a  careless  irreverent  way 
of  looking  at  serious  subjects.  My  poor  brother  is 
lying  on  his  sick-bed,  and  his  wife  takes  that  oppor- 
tunity for   a   clandestine  interview   with  a  former 
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lover;   for  I  suppose,  Morris,  after  what  you  saw, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  man  was  a  lover.' 

*  He  was  too  affectionate  for  a  relation,  miss ; 
and  I  think  I've  heard  you  say  that  Mrs.  Penruth 
has  no  near  relations.' 

'  None  that  she  has  ever  associated  with.' 

*  This  gentleman  is  tall  and  dark ;  he  looks  like 
a  foreigner,  or  a  man  who  has  lived  abroad — in 
India,  perhaps.' 

'  I  believe  I  know  who  he  is,'  sighed  Priscilla. 
'  It  is  very  bad,  Morris.  I  don't  think  anything 
could  be  worse.  If  he  had  approached  the  house 
openly,  I  should  have  considered  his  visit  a  piece  of 
audacious  insolence;  but  to  come  in  this  under- 
hand manner — ' 

Here  Barbara  entered  the  sitting-room,  where 
Miss  Penruth  was  sipping  her  tea  before  a  comfort- 
able fire,  attended  by  the  widow,  while  Vyvyan 
slumbered  in  the  adjoining  bedchamber.  The  wife 
had  dried  her  tears  and  calmed  herself,  and  had 
been  sitting  quietly  by  her  husband's  bed. 

*  You  have  had  a  visitor,  I  hear,'  said  Priscilla. 
*Yes.' 
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*  Some  ancient  pensioner  on  your  mother's 
bounty  T 

*  My  mother  had  no  pensioners.  She  was  not 
rich  enough  to  help  other  people,  except  in  very 
small  ways.  My  visitor  was  a  gentleman  we  were 
intimate  with  some  years  ago — Major  Leland.  I 
think  you  must  have  heard  of  him.  He  distinguished 
himself  lately  in  India.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  him.' 

*  I  should  like  to  have  introduced  him  to  Vyvyan, 
if  he  had  come  at  a  happier  time.' 

*  I  doubt  if  the  introduction  would  have  been 
particularly  gratifying  to  my  brother;  he  has  not 
that  admiration  for  the  bloodthirsty  character  of  a 
soldier  which  is  common  to  sentimental  schoolgirls 
and  the  Conservative  papers,'  answered  Priscilla 
acrimoniously. 

She  was  intensely  disappointed  at  Barbara's 
frankness,  as  it  would  have  better  suited  her  temper 
to  convict  her  sister-in-law  of  profound  dissimula- 
tion. 

Later  that  evening,  when  the  house-servants 
were   sitting    over  their  comfortable  supper  in  the 
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kitchen,  with  closed  doors,  and  a  general  determina- 
tion to  let  their  masters  and  mistresses  shift  for 
themselves,  Mrs.  Morris  walked  up  and  down  the 
hall,  with  yelvet  footfall,  waiting  for  some  one. 

The  some  one  was  Mark,  who  came  in  from  the 
back  premises  presently. 

He  looked  round  him  cautiously  in  the  dim  light 
before  committing  himself,  and  then  went  up  to  the 
respectable  Morris  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

'Well,  little  woman,  how  goes  it  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Tell  me  about  the  boys  first.  You  went  over 
to  see  them  ?' 

'Yes;  it's  a  precious  long  way,  and  it  was  a 
precious  cold  journey,  to  say  nothing  of  being  nearly 
blinded  with  hail  half  the  time.' 

'  You  might  have  gone  inside  the  coach,  Mark.' 

'  Catch  me  putting  myself  in  a  packing-case 
smelling  of  mouldy  straw,  and  crammed  with  old 
women  and  babies  !  No,  Molly ;  I  like  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  air,  and  to  smoke  my  cigar  in  peace  and 
quiet.' 

'  And  how  are  the  boys  ?' 

'  Well  and  hearty,  God  bless  them  ;  not  learning 
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much,  I  fancy,  for  they  seem  to  like  their  school. 
The  schoolmistress  is  a  decent  kind  of  person,  and 
all  the  pupils  look  well  fed.  I  don't  think  our 
young  barbarians  could  be  better  off.' 

'I'm  very  glad  to  hear  that.  Thank  you  for 
going,  Mark.  I  shall  feel  ever  so  much  easier  in 
my  mind  now.' 

Even  Medea  cared  for  her  children,  though  she 
had  an  odd  way  of  showing  it ;  and  no  doubt  Lady 
Macbeth  was  as  affectionate  a  mother  as  she  was  an 
exemplary  wife. 

'  How's  Vyvyan  ?'  asked  Mark. 

'Pretty  much  the  same;  but  there's  not  much 
amiss  with  him.     He'll  be  all  right  in  a  few  days.' 

'I  hope  so,  poor  old  chap,'  said  Mark,  with 
honest  heartiness. 

He  had  often  vaguely  contemplated  his  brother's 
death  as  the  necessary  prelude  to  that  millennium 
during  which  he  was  to  reign  at  Place ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  prospect  of  such  an  event,  that 
sediment  of  goodness  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
was  jerked  suddenly  to  the  top. 

'And  now  I  say,  Molly,'   he  continued,    while 
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she  was  helping  him  off  with  his  coat,  '  how  long  is 
this  blessed  masquerading  of  yours  to  go  on,  and 
what  is  to  come  of  it  when  it's  all  over  7  Will  you 
be  any  nearer  being  acknowledged  as  my  wife  by 
my  brother  and  sister  because  you  have  lowered 
yourself  to  act  as  their  servant  ?' 

*  You  leave  it  all  to  me,'  said  Molly,  with  tight- 
ened lips.  '  I  have  got  round  your  sister  already, 
and  I  shall  get  round  your  brother  before  I've  done 
with  him.' 

'  But  you've  been  in  the  house  six  months,  and 
see  how  little  good  has  come  of  it.  You're  no  nearer 
your  end  than  you  were  last  March.' 

Molly  looked  at  him  intently,  but  said  nothing. 

*  And  look  what  a  false  position  it  is  for  me. 
People  would  think  me  a  hound  if  they  knew  it. ' 

'  Nobody  will  think  you  a  hound  when  you  are 
master  of  this  house,  and  when  that  fine  young  lady 
yonder  is  out  of  it.' 

*  Yes ;  but  that's  talking  of  what  may  never 
come  to  pass,  what  I  don't  even  wish  to  come  to 
pass.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  Vyvyan  has  been 
a  good  brother  to  me  ;  and  now — now  that  business 
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is  going  easier  at  the  quarries — I  feel  a  happier  man 
than  I  used  to  be,  and  I  can  afford  to  wish  him  a 
long  life.' 

'  So  can  I,  when  he  has  acknowledged  me  as  his 
sister-in-law,  and  given  my  children  their  rights,' 
answered  Molly. 

'  Do  you  think  you'll  ever  bring  him  to  that  ?* 

ado.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

'  HE  WILL  NOT  LIVE   TO  BE  AN  OLD  MAN.' 

The  cottage  on  the  road  from  Camelot  to  St.  Columb 
was  shut  up,  and  Aunt  Jooly  had  the  key.  It  was 
her  privilege  to  look  in  occasionally  and  air  the 
rooms,  and  see  that  the  furniture  which  Mrs.  Peters 
so  highly  valued  suffered  no  damage  by  moths  or 
mildew,  dust  or  vermin.  People  at  Camelot  ex- 
pressed some  natural  wonder  at  this  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  popular  opinion  was  that 
the  lady  had  indulged  too  freely  in  'her  tempers,' 
and  that  Mark  had  plucked  up  a  spirit  and  had 
broken  the  bonds  that  held  him.  Everybody  knew 
where  the  three  boys  had  gone.  Had  they  not  been 
seen  to  depart  with  bag  and  baggage — otherwise  a 
large  deal  box  and  a  small  hamper — on  the  roof  of 
the  St.  Columb  coach,  early  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  the  care  of  the  guard,  who  was  accessible  to  the 
offer  of  cider,  aud  not  unwilling  to  say  where  he  had 
deposited  his  young  charges  ?     But  no  one  knew 
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precisely  where  Mrs.  Peters  had  betaken  herself, 
though  there  was  much  speculative  gossip  floating, 
and  several  Camelot  people  had  cousins  who  had 
seen  or  heard  of  the  lady  in  London.  One  story 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  had  taken  to  the 
stage,  and  had  been  seen  on  the  boards  of  a  London 
theatre,  singing  and  dancing  to  the  admiration  of 
the  assembled  multitude.  There  was  a  general  idea 
that  a  young  woman  from  Camelot,  possessed  of 
good  looks  and  intelligence,  might  achieve  imme- 
diate distinction  in  London,  and  succeed  in  any  walk 
of  life  to  which  her  fancy  led  her,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  rivalry  of  metropolitan  millions. 

The  cottage  being  abandoned,  there  was  now 
nothing  save  inclination  to  draw  Mark  to  Camelot ; 
and  his  visits  to  that  interesting  town  had  become 
few  and  far  between.  Yet  he  loved  the  place,  and 
was  never  happier  or  more  at  his  ease  than  in  the 
stuffy  billiard-room  at  the  King's  Arms. 

On  the  evening  after  his  journey  to  St.  Columb 
he  rode  into  the  narrow  street  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  and  put  up  his  horse  in  the  old 
stable. 
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*  I  am  only  going  to  stop  an  hour  or  so,  Thomas,' 
he  told  the  ostler;  and  then  he  strolled  round  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  where  Didcott  and  Nichols 
were  enjoying  the  sunset,  and  the  prospect  afforded 
by  the  steep  slope  of  the  stony  High-street,  shut  in 
by  the  town-hall  and  market-place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hiU. 

His  friends  had  been  talking  earnestly  as  he 
approached,  but  they  stopped  suddenly  at  sight  of 
him,  and  the  doctor  began  to  whistle  an  old  song 
dreamily,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  while 
Nichols  greeted  the  new  arrival  with  unusual  anima- 
tion; whereby  it  occurred  to  Mark  that  their  con- 
versation had  been  about  him. 

*What  a  stranger  you  are,  old  fellow!'  said  the 
veterinary  surgeon. 

'I've  been  extra  busy  for  the  last  few  months.' 

*  And  you  haven't  much  inducement  to  ride  this 
way  now,  eh  ?  Well,  never  mind  that.  How's  the 
Squire  ?' 

*  You  had  better  ask  Didcott.  He  knows  more 
than  I  do.' 

*  Didcott  never  talks  of  a  patient.     Now  if  I  have 
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a  curious  case  in  my  line,  I  go  talking  of  it  every- 
where.' 

*  I  don't  think  there's  much  amiss  with  my 
brother  bodily,'  said  Mark ;  '  a  heavy  cold  and  a  little 
low  fever.      That's  all,  isn't  it,  Didcott  ?' 

'  That's  about  all  there  is  in  his  present  illness,' 
answered  the  surgeon. 

'  His  present  illness  !'  echoed  Mark ;  '  why,  he 
never  was  laid  up  before,  within  my  memory  !  He's 
as  strong  as  a  horse ;  or  I  should  say  as  strong  as  a 
horse  ought  to  be ;  for  my  experience  of  horses  is 
that  they  are  the  weakest  things  in  creation.' 

*  Yes,  he  has  great  vigour — a  fine  sinewy  frame. 
But  I  fancy  he  has  been  a  little  out  of  sorts  for  the 
last  month  or  so,  has  he  not,  Mark  ?' 

'  He  has  been  dull,  certainly — gloomy  and  out  of 
spirits ;  but  I  did  not  put  that  down  to  his  health.' 
'  What  else  can  disturb  him  ?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  if  he  is  altogether 
comfortable  in  his  mind  about  that  young  wife  of 
his.  She  is  very  sweet,  and  behaves  uncommonly 
well;  but  I  don't  believe  she's  happy,  and  I  think 
Vyvyan  sees  that  she  isn't,  and  perhaps  that  preys 
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upon  him.  It's  like  having  a  bird  in  a  cage,  you 
see.  The  fonder  you  are  of  the  bird,  the  harder  it 
must  hurt  you  if  you  see  the  poor  thing  beating  it's 
breast  against  the  wires  and  pining  to  be  free.' 

*I  can't  cut  it  so  fine  as  that,  Mark,'  said  the 
matter-of-fact  family  practitioner,  who  had  been 
ground  so  hard  against  the  actualities  of  life  that 
the  keen  edge  of  his  feelings  had  been  somewhat 
blunted.  '  Your  sister-in-law  has  got  a  splendid 
home  and  a  fine  position  in  the  county,  and  she 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  man  to  whom  she  owes 
them.  It's  all  bosh  to  talk  about  a  woman  being 
unhappy  under  such  circumstances.  My  wife  may 
be  unhappy  when  all  the  children  want  boots,  and 
there  isn't  a  shot  in  the  locker;  but  for  a  woman 
who — Bah  !  Mrs.  Penruth  had  better  make  much  of 
her  husband  and  her  home  while  she  has  them.  She 
won't  have  either  of  them  for  ever,  perhaps.' 

The  three  men  were  standing  quite  alone  in 
front  of  the  inn-door;  no  one  within  hearing;  the 
sharp  click  of  the  balls  sounding  now  and  then  from 
the  open  window  of  the  billiard-room. 

There  was  a  significance  in  the  doctor's  speech 
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which  struck  Mark — the  'I  could  an'  if  I  would* 
tone  which  is  always  unmistakahle  in  a  man  who 
possesses  somebody  else's  secret,  and  only  asks  to  be 
tempted  to  betray  it. 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  brother  is  not  a 
long-lived  man  ?'  asked  Mark. 

*  Your  father  was  not  a  long-lived  man.' 

*  My  father  died  of  heart-disease.  I  have  just  as 
much  need  to  be  frightened  at  that  as  Vyvyan  has.' 

'  0,  you're  sound  enough !'  interjected  Nichols. 
'  I'd  warrant  you  any  day.' 

'My  brother  looks  every  way  sounder,  and  is 
better  built  for  strength  and  speed  than  I  am,' 
answered  Mark,  watching  Didcott's  face,  which  had 
assumed  a  Sphinx-like  impenetrability. 

*  Come  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  me,  old  fellow,' 
said  the  doctor,  hooking  his  arm  through  Mark's. 
*  We'll  join  you  in  the  billiard-room  presently, 
Nichols.  You  can  ask  Marston  to  let  us  have  our 
revenge  for  that  licking  he  gave  us  the  last  time 
Penruth  was  here.' 

'  All  right,'  answered  Nicho-ls,  who  saw  that  con- 
fidences were  about  to  be  exchanged. 
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Didcott  and  Mark  walked  up  the  hill,  away  from 
the  market-place  and  its  distractions,  which  at  this 
evening  hour  generally  took  the  shape  of  a  vagabond 
pig  or  an  adventurous  Cochin  China  hen  and  chickens. 
Mark  gave  his  friend  a  cigar  and  lighted  one  for 
himself,  while  they  strolled  for  a  little  way  in  silence, 
and  then  Didcott  spoke. 

*I  don't  want  to  alarm  you  unduly,  Mark,'  he 
began,  *  but  I  believe  that,  sooner  or  later,  your  bro- 
ther will  go  off  just  as  your  poor  father  did.' 

Mark's  heart  gave  a  sudden  leap,  as  if  it  also  had 
gone  wrong.  Was  it  sorrow,  surprise,  pleasure,  that 
so  stirred  and  shook  within  him  ?  He  could  not  tell. 
For  the  moment  he  only  knew  that  he  was  startled. 

*  What  ground  have  you  for  saying  that  ?' 

*  The  best  possible  ground.  I  have  used  the 
stethoscope,  and  I  know  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 
I  should  have  liked  your  brother  to  have  had  a  second 
opinion,  but  he  will  not  consent  to  see  any  one.  He 
told  me  to  say  nothing  to  your  sister  or  you ;  but  I 
feel  that  you  ought  to  know  the  truth.  It  will  make 
you  more  considerate,  more  thoughtful,  with  your 
brother.' 
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*  Of  course,  of  course,'  assented  Mark.  *  Poor 
Vyvyan  !  And  I  thought  that  he  had  such  a  power- 
ful constitution.  Sooner  or  later,  you  say,  this  com- 
plaint must  kill  him.  Do  you  mean  that  he  may 
live  to  he  an  old  man,  and  go  off  suddenly  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life  ?' 

'  Hardly.  I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  they 
are  rare.  Your  brother's  attack  was  sharp — very 
sharp — and  I  fancy  he  has  had  such  attacks  fre- 
quently of  late.  I  am  afraid  that  the  end  cannot  be 
very  far  off.  It  might  be  a  question  of  months,  a 
year  or  two  perhaps,  but  he  will  not  live  to  be  an  old 
man.' 

*  Poor  Vyvyan  !' 

'Yes,  poor  fellow,  rather  hard  upon  him,  isn't 
it  ?  I  hope  he  won't  leave  the  estate  to  that  young 
wife  of  his,  a  stranger  in  the  county.' 

*  I  don't  think  he  will.  He  has  provided  for  her 
handsomely  by  a  marriage  settlement.  She  has  a 
life-interest  in  the  Hallworthy  estate.' 

*  Quite  enough  too.  Very  handsome  of  your  bro- 
ther. Well,  Mark,  I  suppose  there  will  be  grand 
doings  at  Place  when  you  are  master  ?' 
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'  I  shall  keep  a  good  stud  of  hunters  and  twelve 
couple  of  harriers — you  may  be  sure  of  that.  People 
shall  not  have  to  go  fifteen  miles  for  a  day's  sport. 
But,  God  knows,  I've  no  desire  to  shorten  Vyvyan's 
life.  I  wish  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him, 
poor  fellow.' 

Mark  said  this  in  all  honesty ;  yet  when  he  was 
riding  across  the  moor  that  night,  he  could  not  keep 
his  imagination  from  forecasting  the  day  when  his 
brother's  estate  should  be  his.  Fancy  overleaped  all 
the  gloomy  details  of  death  and  burial.  Vyvyan's 
figure  disappeared  from  the  picture,  as  if  the  very 
ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up  alive,  and 
Mark  saw  himself  lord  of  the  good  old  house,  the 
capacious  stables.  He  planned  everything  —  the 
quality  of  his  hunters,  the  men  he  would  have  for 
huntsman  and  feeder,  the  pedigree  of  his  hounds. 

It  was  late  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
lighted  windows  of  Place,  and  fell  down,  like  Al- 
naschar,  from  the  altitude  to  which  imagination  had 
carried  him,  and  remembered  who  and  where  he  was. 
The  lamp  burned  dimly  in  his  brother's  room,  dimly 
in  the  hall.     The   rest  of  the  windows  were    dark 
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He  went  into  the  stable -yard,  gave  his  horse  to  the 
sleepy  helper,  who  was  on  the  watch  for  him,  and 
then  went  in  at  the  back-door.  It  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  abandon  his  horse  thus  carelessly  to 
hireling  hands,  and  the  helper  was  the  lowest  drudge 
in  the  stable;  but  to-night  Mark's  mind  was  big 
with  weighty  thoughts.  He  could  not  stop  to  see 
that  his  favourite  Pepper  was  properly  bedded  down. 

Molly,  otherwise  Mrs.  Morris,  was  in  the  sick- 
room. Mark  knew  pretty  well  where  to  find  her  at 
this  hour.  Every  one  else  would  have  gone  to  bed, 
and  her  office  of  night-watcher  would  have  begun. 
During  her  husband's  illness,  Mrs.  Penruth  had  oc- 
cupied a  bedroom  on  the  other  side  of  her  dressing- 
room.  It  was  near  enough  to  the  invalid's  room  for 
her  to  be  within  call. 

Mark  opened  the  door  softly  and  peeped  in.  The 
nurse  was  sitting  by  the  fire  musing,  with  her  arms 
folded,  and  her  feet  on  the  fender.  The  curtains  of 
the  big  four-post  bed  were  drawn  on  the  side  nearest 
the  light. 

*  Asleep  ?'  whispered  Mark,  with  a  glance  towards 
the  bed. 
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Mrs.  Morris  nodded  '  yes ;'  whereupon  Mark 
beckoned,  and  she  followed  him  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor. 

A  lamp  was  burning  near,  and  the  dim  light 
showed  Mark's  pale  and  agitated  countenance. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  asked  Molly  eagerly. 
'  Has  anything  happened  ?' 

'Yes,  I  have  heard  something ;  something  awful,' 
he  answered,  looking  cautiously  up  and  down  the 
corridor.     '  Are  they  all  in  bed  ?' 

*  An  hour  ago.  What  is  it,  Mark  ?  What  have 
you  heard  ?'  asked  the  woman  breathlessly. 

'  I  have  heard  something  from  Didcott — about 
my  brother,'  said  Mark,  grasping  her  by  the  arm. 

It  was  Molly's  face  that  paled  now;  her  lips 
trembled  momentarily,  and  then  grew  calm. 

'  What  has  he  got  to  say  ?'  she  asked,  in  her 
hard  matter-of-fact  tone. 

'  He  does  not  think  that  Vyvyan  can  live  many 
years — perhaps  not  many  months.  He  has  my 
father's  complaint,  heart-disease.  Didcott  has  found 
it  out.  He  is  doomed,  poor  fellow.  And  you  will 
have  your  wish,  Molly,  sooner  than  you  or  I  could 
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ever  have  hoped.  We  shall  be  master  and  mistress 
here,  little  woman,  unless  Vyvyan  should  make  a 
will  in  his  wife's  favour.' 

'  Not  much  chance  of  that  while  I  am  here.' 

*  What  could  you  do  to  prevent  it  ?' 

'A  good  deal.  I  know  things  that  would  turn 
your  brother  against  his  wife,  and  rightly  too ;  and 
if  it  was  needful  I  should  tell  him  what  I  know. 
Whatever  chance  she  had  a  month  ago  has  gone 
now.' 

'  Why  so  ?' 

*  Because  your  brother  wouldn't  care  to  leave  this 
place  to  his  wife's  Indian  lover ;  and  if  he  left  it  to 
her  it  would  come  to  that.  What  do  you  say  to  the 
gentleman  being  in  Cornwall — close  by — at  Rock- 
port  ?  Do  you  suppose  your  brother  would  like  to 
know  that  ?' 

'  The  man  has  a  right  to  be  in  Cornwall  if  he 
chooses,'  answered  Mark.  '  There  is  no  treason  in 
that.' 

'  Isn't  there  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  he  has  any 
motive  for  coming  to  Cornwall  except  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  ?    He  has  seen  her  once ;  and  no  doubt  he 
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will  see  her  again.  But  never  mind  that.  Make 
your  mind  easy  about  your  brother's  will.  That 
shall  be  all  right.  Tell  me  everything  Didcott  said. 
How  long  has  he  known  about  this  complaint  of  your 
brother's  ?' 

*  Only  within  the  last  month.  He  may  have 
suspected  it  before,  because,  you  see,  my  father  died 
in  the  same  way.' 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  I  understand.  Heart-disease  ?  And 
he  may  go  off  any  day,  suddenly  ?' 

'  I'm  afraid  so.  And  I  say,  Molly,  if  he  does,  and 
if  your  time  for  being  mistress  here  should  come 
soon,  don't  you  think  you'll  find  yourself  in  a  very 
awkward  position  ?  You  will  be  recognised  by  every- 
body here  as  the  woman  who  crept  into  the  house 
disguised  as  a  servant.' 

'  I  shall  manage  matters  somehow,  Mark.  I  have 
kept  myself  so  close — I  never  talk  to  any  one  but 
your  sister — that  no  one  would  know  me  if  I  were  to 
take  off  my  cap  and  alter  my  hair.  You  hardly  knew 
me  that  night  at  the  cottage.' 

*  Well,  I  must  confess  you've  made  an  uncommon 
guy  of  yourself ;  but  still — ' 
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[  We  are  not  obliged  to  begin  life  at  Place  im- 
mediately. We  can  go  to  London  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  get  rid  of  all  the  old  servants  while  we  are 
away.' 

'  Get  rid  of  the  servants !  Why,  I  shouldn't 
know  myself  amongst  a  lot  of  strange  faces  !' 

*  That's  because  you  are  so  narrow-minded,  Mark,' 
answered  Molly  contemptuously.  *  But  don't  you 
bother  your  poor  brains  about  me ;  I  shall  brazen 
things  out,  you  may  depend  upon  it.' 

*  You're  such  a  clever  woman,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  put  you  in  a  hole,'  said  Mark ; 
'  but  I  can't  say  I  like  the  way  we  are  going  on  just 
now.' 

'  Isn't  it  something  gained  to  have  got  the  blind 
side  of  your  sister  ?' 

'  My  sister  hasn't  any  blind  side,  Molly.  She 
likes  you  as  a  servant ;  but  she  would  turn  against 
you  to-morrow  if  she  knew  the  truth.' 

'  Let  her  turn ;  turn  and  turn  out  at  the  same 
time.  When  you  are  once  owner  of  Place  we  can 
do  "without  her.' 

'  I  don't  feel  very  eager  for  that  day,'  said  Mark, 
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forgetting  his  castle-building  of  half  an  hour  ago. 
*  I  can't  bring  myself  to  wish  my  brother  in  his 
grave.' 

'  No,  nor  to  wish  your  wife  righted.  You  have 
no  more  feeling  than  a  jelly-fish.      Good-night.' 

Mrs.  Morris  emphasised  this  leave-taking  with 
an  indignant  flounce  of  her  petticoats,  and  went  back 
to  her  duty  in  the  sick-room. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

SOONER  OR  LATER. 

The  cold  and  fever  passed  away,  cured  by  rest, 
warmth,  and  demulcent  diet,  or  by  Mr.  Didcott's 
saline  draughts  and  daily  scrutiny  of  the  patient's 
tongue.  Vj^vyan  was  able  to  get  about  again,  and 
Mrs.  Morris  was  released  from  her  night-w^atching. 
But  the  master  of  Place  was  not  the  man  he  had 
been  before  his  illness.  Everybody  in  the  household 
saw  the  change  in  him,  and  each  commented  upon  it 
after  his  or  her  fashion. 

It  was  not  forgotten  in  that  household  how 
Vyvyan's  father  had  fallen  down  dead  in  the  little 
study  one  winter  evening,  after  playing  the  host  at 
an  audit  dinner,  and  riding  fifteen  miles  through 
rain  and  wind,  a  stalwart  hearty-looking  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  his  case  there  had  been  no  warning 
— hale  and  vigorous  to-day,  and  measured  for  his 
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coffin  to-morrow ;  but  in  his  son's  face  the  old  ser- 
vants fancied  they  saw  a  prophetic  look,  the  forecast 
of  doom. 

The  master's  horses  stood  idle  in  their  stalls,  or 
were  exercised,  when  arrived  at  a  stage  of  dangerous 
ferocity,  by  a  groom  :  but  Vyvyan  went  no  more  upon 
his  accustomed  round  of  inspection.  Plough  and 
harrow  went  over  the  naked  hills,  but  he  was  not  by 
to  see.  He  sat  by  the  fire  in  his  study,  idly  skim- 
ming yesterday's  papers,  and  waiting  for  his  sentence 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  shortly  to  die,  and  life  had  lost  all  zest  for  him. 
He  felt  only  the  agony  of  regret  at  parting  with  the 
land  he  had  loved  so  well  and  cared  for  so  sedulously 
— the  farms  and  the  manors,  whose  catalogue  was 
graven  on  his  heart.  The  keenest  sting  of  death  was 
in  the  surrender  of  these — of  these  and  of  the  wife 
who  had  never  loved  him. 

He  had  suffered  from  an  occasional  return  of  the 
heart-attack,  sometimes  in  a  stronger,  sometimes  in 
a  weaker,  form ;  but  let  it  cOme  when  it  would,  after 
a  short  interval  or  a  long  one,  the  character  of  the 
seizure  was  always  the  same — the  same  deathlike 
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faiiitness,  the  same  dull  action  of  the  labouring 
heart.  The  nature  of  the  malady  was  unmistak- 
able. 

^  My  father  had  no  such  warning,'  Vyvyan  said  to 
himself;  '  I  ought  to  consider  myself  favoured.  Yet 
I  think  if  I  were  going  to  be  blown  from  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun,  I  would  rather  stand  with  my  back  to  it 
and  let  the  explosion  come  unawares,  than  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  looking  into  the  cannon's  mouth  for  a 
week  or  two  before  my  flesh  and  bones  were  scattered 
into  space.' 

Not  only  were  these  attacks  painful  and  exhaust- 
ing when  they  came.  The  effect  upon  his  spirits 
and  his  nerves  was  worse  than  the  bodily  evil. 
The  physical  ailment  passed  away,  and  left  him, 
to  all  appearance,  no  worse  a  man  than  before  it 
came ;  but  the  mental  suffering  was  lasting.  Vyvyan 
lived  in  hourly  dread  of  an  attack,  and  at  every 
severer  seizure  he  told  himself,  '  This  is  the  end.' 
Kecovery  brought  no  sense  of  relief.  It  was  like 
being  dragged  out  of  a  river  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  only  to  be  flung  in  again  half  an  hour  after- 
wards.    Better  to  have  been  drowned,  and  to  have 
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made  an  end  of  it,  since  the  end  must  come  sooner 
or  later. 

Sooner  or  later — that  was  the  tune  to  which  his 
life  was  set  in  these  dark  autumnal  days.  The  old 
clock  in  the  hall  ticked  '  sooner  or  later.'  The  same 
words  sounded  in  the  falling  of  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  in  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 
Sooner  or  later ! 

*I  had  hetter  make  my  will,'  he  said  to  himself 
one  morning.  'It  must  be  done,  sooner  or  later. 
I've  been  an  orderly  man  all  my  life,  and  I  don't 
want  to  die  with  my  affairs  in  confusion.' 

He  sent  for  Marston,  the  Camelot  solicitor,  who 
attended  to  much  of  his  local  business,  and  the 
two  were  closeted  together  for  a  long  morning. 
The  will  was  just,  and  not  ungenerous.  It  gave 
the  land  to  Mark,  in  the  event  of  the  testator 
dying  without  children.  It  gave  the  quarries  to 
Priscilla,  who  was  well  off  without  them.  It  gave 
annuities  to  some  old  servants,  legacies  to  others, 
large  sums  to  county  charities,  mementoes  of  more 
or  less  value  to  a  few  old  friends.  To  his  wife 
the  Squire  bequeathed  his  mother's  jewels — which 
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reposed  comfortably  in  the  Launceston  bank,  and 
had  not  been  seen  by  mortal  eyes  for  the  last 
twenty  years — in  token  of  his  affection  ;  and  he 
renounced  for  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns  all 
power  of  appointment  over  the  reversionary  interest 
in  the  Hallworthy  estate. 

He  knew  that  Major  Leland  had  been  at  Place, 
that  he  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  might 
be  seen  from  time  to  time  riding  a  thick-set  hunter 
over  the  moor,  and  riding  like  a  man  who  held  his 
life  at  a  pin's  fee.  Priscilla  had  taken  care  to 
acquaint  her  brother  with  his  rival's  visit ;  but  she 
had  not  expatiated  upon  the  meeting  between  Bar- 
bara and  her  former  lover.  It  was  enough  that 
Vyvyan  should  know  they  had  met. 

*  And  will  meet  again,  no  doubt,'  he  told  him- 
self. *  Why  should  I  be  angry  or  wretched  because 
he  is  near  ?  Can  I  part  them  for  ever,  for  a  year 
even  ?  I  shall  be  in  my  grave,  and  they  will  be 
happy  together,  before  the  world  is  a  year  older. 
I  know  that  she  will  behave  with  womanly  dignity, 
and  will  respect  the  name  I  have  given  her.  She 
will   not   marry   in   undue   haste.       She    will    not 
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expose  herself  to  scandal  before  marriage.  She 
will  do  her  duty  to  me  dead,  as  she  has  done  her 
duty  to  me  living.' 

When  he  had  made  his  will  he  tried  to  resign 
himself,  or  at  the  least  to  accustom  himself,  to  the 
idea  that  Mark  would  soon  be  master  of  the  land, 
and  sitting  in  his  place.  Mark  had  been  very  steady 
of  late.  He  spent  his  evenings  in  the  gloomy  old 
house,  sitting  by  the  hearth,  with  his  famous  lemou- 
and-white  spaniel,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  most 
perfect  thing  in  spaniels,  lying  at  his  feet.  He 
made  feeble  efforts  to  read  the  London  papers,  after 
devouring  the  local  journals ;  but  the  drama  of 
London  life,  political  and  social,  was  to  him  as 
far  off  and  as  uninteresting  as  might  have  been  a 
tragedy  enacted  in  the  planet  Neptune.  Mark's 
mind  was  essentually  local.  He  could  not  push 
his  ideas  across  the  boundary-line  of  his  daily  life, 
the  figures  which  had  made  the  sum  of  his  existence 
from  boyhood — his  own  and  his  neighbours'  horses, 
his  own  and  his  neighbours'  dogs.  If  he  tried  to 
picture  to  himself  a  foreign  racecourse,  he  fancied 
the  horses  of  a  different  kind  from  those  that  ran  at 
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home — half  zehra,  or  with  a  touch  of  the  camel. 
The  continent  of  Europe  was  to  his  mind  a  nehulous 
world.  His  only  idea  of  strange  lands  was  that 
they  contained  nothing  natural  or  civilised,  and 
could  offer  no  form  of  life  worth  living. 

The  long  autumn  evenings  at  Place  hung  heavily 
upon  the  whole  family.  Yyvyan  sat  brooding  by 
the  fire;  Barbara  sitting  near  him,  ready  to  talk 
if  he  pleased,  silent  when  he  was  silent.  Priscilla 
travelled  slowly  along  the  endless  paths  of  a  Pene- 
lope's web,  in  the  shape  of  a  wool-work  border  of 
roses  and  lilies  for  a  set  of  window-curtains,  in 
which  every  flower  was  the  labour  of  a  week.  Mark 
longed  exceedingly  for  some  one  who  would  play 
cribbage  with  him ;  or  for  a  family  circle  sociable 
enough  for  all-fours ;  or  for  a  billiard-table  ;  and 
having  none  of  these  amusements,  pulled  the 
spaniel's  ears  and  yawned  behind  his  limp  local 
paper. 

And  all  this  time  George  Leland  was  sitting 
in  the  comfortable  parlour  at  the  Waterloo  Inn, 
Rockport,  whence  the  last  of  the  tourists  had 
departed,  and  where  he  had  the  house  to  himself. 
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He  stayed,  tliougli  he  knew  that  it  was  idle  and 
foolish  in  him  to  stay  there.  He  cherished  no 
evil  design,  he  nursed  no  wicked  hope ;  but  life, 
blighted  and  maimed  though  it  was,  tasted  sweeter 
to  him  while  he  was  near  Barbara. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

'  IT  IS  THE  COMMON  LOT.' 

Having  hardened  himself  to  the  making  of  his  will, 
Yyvyan  found  it  easier  to  bear  the  thought  of  that 
time  when  another  should  reign  in  his  place.  The 
idea  could  never  become  pleasant  to  him,  for  he 
fondly  loved  the  possessions  which  he  had  to  sur- 
render. He  felt  like  some  ancient  spinster  who 
looks  over  the  accumulated  treasures  of  years, 
daintily  put  away  in  some  perfumed  receptacle — the 
old  lace,  the  odd  pieces  of  silk  and  satin,  the  ribbons 
of  a  bygone  fashion — and  tries  to  determine  w^hich 
of  all  these  she  can  best  bear  to  give  away  ;  and  in 
the  end  shuts  the  lid  of  her  treasure-chest,  and 
leaves  all  her  belongings  inside.  She  may  never 
again  array  herself  in  these  fineries ;  but  it  is'  a  joy 
to  possess  them.  So  with  Vyvyan  :  the  idea  of  let- 
ting go  the  wealth  which  he  had  used  so  little 
gnawed  like    a  vulture  at   his  heart.      Yet  at  the 
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■worst  he  was  a  man,  and  could  school  himself  to 
play  a  manly  part. 

He  called  Mark  into  his  study  one  morning  in 
October,  about  a  fortnight  after  that  revelation  of 
Mr.  Didcott's,  and  motioned  him  to  the  chair  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth. 

'I  want  a  little  serious  talk  with  you,'  he  said. 

Mark  winced.  Affairs  were  straight  at  the  quar- 
ries now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Maulford's  skilful  sliding 
over  of  all  past  difficulties.  Mark  had  been  dealing 
honestly  with  his  brother's  money  ever  since  that 
auditing  of  his  accounts,  and  meant  to  keep  the 
straight  path  in  future.  After  all  it  was  much 
easier  going  than  the  crooked  road  upon  which  he 
had  so  nearly  travelled  to  destruction. 

But  if  his  business  affairs  were  in  a  comfortable 
condition  his  domestic  situation  was  embarrassing, 
and  Mark's  heart  sank  within  him  at  sight  of  his 
brother's  gloomy  face. 

'  I  want  to  talk  about  the  future — your  future, 
Mark,'  pursued  Vyvyan. 

*  Don't  worry  yourself  about  that,'  Mtered 
Mark. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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*But  I  must  worry  myself.  I  must  face  the 
inevitable.  My  father  had  no  warning  of  his  end. 
He  had  no  time  in  which  to  regulate  his  affairs,  and 
to  plan  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  on  the  land 
when  he  should  be  no  longer  by  to  superintend  the 
doing  of  it.  I  am  more  fortunate.'  His  lip  curled 
with  a  grim  smile.  *  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  organically  wTong  here,'  touching 
his  heart,  *  and  that  I  may  some  day  die  suddenly, 
as  my  father  died.  It  may  be  long  before  that  day 
comes.  Sufferers  from  heart-disease  have  lived  to 
extreme  old  age.  But  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.' 

*  Dear  old  fellow,  may  you  live  to  the  close  of  the 
century  !'  said  Mark,  stretching  out  his  hand,  which 
Vyvyan  grasped  in  silent  cordiality. 

'Thank  you,  Mark,'  he  answered  quietly.  *I 
know  you  wish  me  well ;  but  we  must  be  prepared. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  felt  curiously  sensitive 
upon  this  subject.  I  could  not  bear  that  either  you 
or  Priscilla  should  know.  I  told  Didcott  to  keep 
the  matter  a  secret.  But  since  I  have  made  my 
will,  and  settled  everything,  I  can  bear  to  look  the 
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future  in  the  face.  We  must  all  die,  Mark.  It  is 
the  common  lot.' 

*  Yes,'  sighed  Mark,  who  felt  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon lot  which  could  not  fall  to  him  for  the  next 
fifty  years  or  so. 

*  I  have  made  my  will.' 

*  Indeed  !'  said  Mark,  with  a  gasp. 

He  felt  that  his  features  were  slightly  agitated, 
in  spite  of  his  endeavour  to  compose  them.  The 
muscles  about  his  mouth  refused  to  be  steady. 

'  Yes ;  I  have  done  w^hat  I  believe  is  right,'  pur- 
sued Yyvyau ;  and  then  he  sat  silently  staring  at 
the  fire,  while  Mark's  heart  beat  furiously,  and  his 
breath  grew  short. 

'  1  have  left  you  the  whole  of  the  land,  except 
Hallworthy.' 

*  0  Yyvyan,'  cried  Mark,  '  what  a  princely  gift !' 
He    leant    forward    and    grasped   his    brother's 

hands,  and  bent  his  face  over  them,  and  Yyvyan  felt 
Mark's  tears  falling  on  him  in  large  drops  like  a 
summer  shower.  The  sudden  revelation  had  stirred 
all  that  was  kindly  and  warm  in  the  younger  bro- 
ther's weak  soul. 
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'  How  good  you  are  to  me !'  he  exclaimed,  con- 
trolling these  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude and  brotherly  love.  '  I  don't  deserve  so 
much.' 

*  Don't  talk  about  desert.  The  land  was  our 
father's.  I  have  added  a  great  deal ;  but  that  was 
done  for  my  own  pleasure.  You  are  the  natural 
heir.  To  whom  else  should  I  leave  it  ?  To  my  wife, 
who  would  raise  up  the  children  of  a  stranger  to 
inherit  the  soil  ?  No,  Mark.  It  is  much  to  me  to 
know  that  the  old  name  will  be  associated  with  the 
old  place ;  that  the  old  coat  of  arms  on  the  ceilings 
will  belong  to  those  who  inhabit  the  house.  You 
must  marry,  Mark ;  the  sooner  the  better.' 

Mark  bent  his  head  again,  this  time  to  hide  the 
flood  of  crimson  that  dyed  his  face. 

*  You  must  make  a  marriage  worthy  of  my  heir,' 
continued  Vyvyan.  '  You  have  been  much  steadier 
of  late,  I  know.  I  hope  you  have  shaken  yourself 
free  from  all  discreditable  associations — from  all, 
Mark.  I  have  never  pried  into  your  life ;  but  I  have 
heard  things  said  about  you.  People  will  talk,  even 
to  a  man  who  is  as  little  of  a  gossip  as  I  am.     I 
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hope  that  connection  at  Camelot  is  all  over  and  clone 
with,  Mark.' 

What  could  Mark  say  ?  These  are  the  moments 
of  life  when  a  weak  soul  takes  refuge  in  prevarication. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Mark,  '  there  is  no  one  I  care 
for  at  Camelot  now.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  that.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
marrying  ?' 

*Not  of  late  3'ears.' 

'We  live  such  a  lonely  life  here — my  fault,  I 
know.  I  hate  strange  faces.  But  you  must  look 
about  you,  Mark.  There  is  my  wife's  sister,  now,  a 
bright  lively  girl.  You  seemed  to  take  to  her,  and 
she  to  you.     She  might  make  you  a  nice  wife.' 

Mark  breathed  a  heartrending  sigh.  He  could 
but  think  of  what  a  man's  life  might  be  with  such  a 
companion  as  Flossie,  and  of  what  it  was  with  such 
a  wife  as  Molly. 

'  No,'  he  said  hastily,  *  it's  no  good  thinking  of 
that.  She's  a  nice  girl,  but  she  doesn't  care  a  straw 
about  me.' 

*  She  might  be  made  to  care  for  you,'  urged  his 
brother.      *  She  has  never  had  a  lover.' 
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'  No,  Vyvyan  ;  don't  talk  about  it,  please.  You 
pain  me.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Vyvyan,  who  concluded  that 
Mark  had  made  Flossie  an  offer,  and  had  been  re- 
jected. *  Well,  you  will  find  some  one  soon,  I  hope. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  married  before  I  go.' 

Mark  gave  his  brother's  hand  another  squeeze, 
but  said  nothing. 

'If  I  dared  tell  him !'  he  thought ;  ' but,  mild  as  he 
seems  just  at  this  moment,  he  would  disinherit  me 
in  a  trice  if  he  knew  how  I  stood  with  poor  Molly.' 

*  Give  me  the  map  of  the  estate  out  of  that 
drawer,  Mark,  and  let  us  go  over  it  together,'  said 
Vyvyan. 

Mark  found  the  map  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  an 
old-fashioned  brass -handled  bureau.  It  was  on  a 
six-inch  scale,  and  presented  a  noble  appearance 
when  spread  out  upon  the  owner's  desk ;  a  vast  area 
of  fields  and  pastures,  wood  and  coppice,  painted  a 
delicate  pink,  with  intervening  patches  and  intervals 
of  blue  which  denoted  lands  belonging  to  foreign 
powers.  To  Vyvyan  it  was  the  chart  of  the  world. 
He  cared  for  nothing  outside   it.     Mountains  and 
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rivers  and  oceans,  the  mighty  monuments  of  the 
past,  the  splendours  of  the  present,  were  to  him  as 
nothing,  set  against  the  soil  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  and  had  increased  by  thrift  and  careful- 
ness. The  wonders  of  earth  might  interest  others ; 
he  cared  only  for  the  things  that  were  his  own. 

He  and  Mark  sat  gloating  over  the  map,  discuss- 
ing the  merit  of  various  tenants,  the  value  of  each 
particular  farm,  for  nearly  two  hours,  Yyvyan  advis- 
ing upon  the  minutest  details  of  management  with 
an  exact  knowledge  of  every  acre.  At  last  he  rolled 
up  the  map,  and  confessed  himself  tired. 

'  I  miss  my  long  rides  over  the  moor,'  he  said  ; 
*  hut  I  think  perhaps  it's  better  to  avoid  violent 
exertion.' 

In  spite  of  his  abhorrence  of  doctors  and  regi- 
men, he  had  unconsciously  formed  new  rules  for  his 
life.  His  dread  of  those  horrible  attacks  made  him 
cautious.  He  remembered  that  one  seizure  had  oc- 
curred after  a  hard  ride,  and  on  this  account  he  had 
given  up  riding.  The  want  of  open-air  exercise,  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life,  increased 
the  depression  of  his  spirits,  till  he  had  neither  in- 
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clination  nor  energy  to  leave  the  fireside.  His  wife 
saw  the  alteration  in  his  health  and  habits,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  try  change  of  air  and  scene ;  but  he 
put  her  anxieties  lightly  aside. 

^  My  dear,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  wdth  me,' 
he  said ;   '  I  am  well  enough.' 

*  You  never  ride  or  drive  now,'  she  said. 
*No,  I  am  more  comfortable  at  home.' 
And  then  he  found  himself  wondering  whether 
she  wanted  him  out  of  the  way ;  whether,  if  he  were 
absent  all  the  day  through,  as  he  had  been  so  often 
of  old,  her  lover  would  find  some  means  of  seeing 
her — her  first,  fond,  unforgotten  lover,  who  had  taken 
up  his  abode  so  near. 

'  I  am  falling  into  stay-at-home  habits  as  I  get 
older,'  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause,  looking  at  her 
not  altogether  unkindly,  yet  wdth  a  shade  of  suspi- 
cion. '  You  will  have  me  as  a  fixture  by  the  hearth 
henceforward.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  a 
nuisance.' 

*  0  Yyvyan,  is  it  not  your  natural  place  ?' 
'  It  might  be  pleasant  enough  for  you  if  I  were 
younger  and  brighter;   but  a  husband  of  my  age. 
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who  has  SO  few  ideas  in  common  with  his  wife,  ought 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  out  of  doors.' 

*  Why  do  you  say  such  things,  Vyvyan  ?'  his  wife 
asked  reproachfully.  '  Have  I  ever  seemed  to  be 
tired  of  your  company  T 

'  No,'  he  answered  shortly,  turning  from  her  with 
a  sigh ;  '  you  seem  perfection.  Yes,'  with  a  kinder 
tone,  '  I  am  sure  you  are  all  that  is  good  and  pure. 
I  have  no  complaint  against  you  ;  yet — sometimes — 
I  feel  as  if — the  world  was  out  of  joint.' 

He  ended  with  a  stifled  sob,  and  covered  his 
face  \\4th  his  rugged  sinewy  hands,  the  hands  of  a 
labourer  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  rather  than 
of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Barbara  was  on  her  knees 
beside  him  in  a  moment. 

'  Vyvyan,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  am  well ;  as  well  as  I  am  ever  likely  to 
be  till  I  am  lying  in  the  old  churchyard  beside  my 
father  and  mother.  Better  for  us  both  when  I  am 
gone,  Barbara.  You  have  done  your  duty  to  me. 
You  might  have  done  less,  and  still  have  been 
blameless  ;  for  I  took  you  knowing  that  you  married 
me  for  your  mother's  sake,  for  the  pitiful  pittance 
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my  wealth  afforded  to  your  people,  not  for  any  sordid 
love  of  money  on  your  own  part.  I  married  you 
knowing  this;  and  yet  I  have  been  miserable  for 
lack  of  your  love.' 

'  But,  Yyvyan,  your  kindness  has  won  my  love. 
I  do  love  you.' 

*  After  a  fashion.  Not  as  you  loved  your  Indian 
captain.' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  crimsoning ;  '  such  love  as 
that  can  come  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  You  might 
be  as  young  as  he,  ever  so  much  handsomer,  braver, 
better,  yet  I  could  never  love  you  as  I  loved  him^ 
That  love  was  given  once,  and  given  for  ever.' 

*  You  are  not  ashamed  of  your  love,'  said  Yyvyan. 

*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  truth.  I  am  talking 
to  you  of  the  past.     Why  should  I  lie  to  you  ?' 

*  Why  indeed  ?  But  would  you  be  as  truthful 
about  the  present  ?  I  suppose  you  know  that  your 
former  lover  is  in  the  neighbourhood  ?' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Have  you  no  desire  to  see  him  ?' 

'  I  have  seen  him  once.  But  I  am  sure  Priscilla 
has  told  you  all  about  that.' 
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*  You  are  right.     Slie  has.' 

*  He  came  to  see  me.  He  had  been  told,  by  an 
enemy  of  mine,  that  I  was  unhappy,  and  he  came  to 
see  for  himself  if  it  was  so.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  that  a  friend  might  not  do.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  I  was  happy  in  my  married  life.' 

'  0,  he  was  glad,  was  he  ?  And  who  was  the 
enemy  who  told  him  you  were  unhappy  ?' 

'  Mr.  Maulford.' 

'  Mr.  Maulford  !  I  don't  know  what  reason  he 
could  have  for  making  mischief.' 

'None,  except  a  malevolent  nature.' 

'  Humph  !  I  know  you  dislike  Maulford.' 

*  You  see  that  I  had  some  justification  for  my 
dislike.' 

*  Apparently.  And  so  Major  Leland,  being  home 
for  sick-leave,  finds  Rockport  air  suit  him  better 
than  any  other  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  that,  so  long  as  he  keeps  clear  of  my 
house.  But  I  should  strongly  object  to  any  more 
^-isits,  surreptitious  or  otherwise.  0,  by  the  way,  is 
it  not  a  long  time  since  your  mother  and  sister  were 
here?' 
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*  Not  quite  a  year.' 

'  No  ?  Well,  let  them  come  again  whenever  they 
and  you  like.  Your  life  must  be  dismal  enough  in 
this  old  house.  It  is  not  much  of  a  privilege  for 
you  to  have  your  mother  and  sister's  company.' 

*  It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  me.  But  I'm 
afraid  Miss  Penruth  will  not  like  their  coming.' 

*  Miss  Penruth  can  dislike  it.  You  are  mistress 
here.  You  married  me  for  your  mother's  sake.  It 
would  be  hard  if  you  could  not  see  her  when  you 
like.' 

*  Are  you  sure  that  it  will  not  worry  you  to  have 
them  here,  Vyvyan,  now  that  you  are  a  little  out  of 
health  ?' 

'  I  am  not  out  of  health ;  and  nothing  worries 
me  but  the  idea  that  you  are  unhappy i' 
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